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By J EDITO RIAL fa 


HE constitutionality of the Cali- 

fornia Tenure Law is called into 

question. On several occasions during 
the past few years, tests of the law have 
been had on the dismissal of a teacher by 
a School Board. The law has been held 
to apply only to 
teachers in schools of 
eight teachers or 
more. It has not ap- 
plied to teachers in schools of seven teachers 
or less or to principals of schools. 

Superior Judge R. L. Thompson of 
Sonoma County, sitting for Superior 
Judge King of Napa County, has handed 
down an opinion in the case of Mrs. Isa- 
dore Grigsby of the Napa Schools. Mrs. 


TEACHER 
TENURE LAW 


Grigsby taught for several years in Napa 


and with apparent success. She was 
assigned then for a time to an opportunity 
-class and then returned to regular work 
from which position was dismissed. The 
Board of Education brings no accusation of 
any kind but claims it to be within the right 
of the Board to dismiss the teacher. Mrs. 
Grigsby has held herself ready to enter the 
classroom at any time since dismissal and 
asks that she: be reinstated and back salary 
paid. ° 

In finding against the teacher the Judge 
argues that the present law is unconsti- 


tutional, being as he declares, discrimina- 


tory. The law applies to a part and not 
to all the teachers of the state, and to only 
part of the school districts of the state. A 
teacher in a school of eight teachers and who 
would thus come under the provisions of 
the law, would, if taking a position in a 
district where there were seven teachers 
only, not be subject to the Tenure Act, 
and would be eligible for dismissal under 
certain conditions. While, therefore. de- 


claring the act invalid, the Judge affirms 
his belief in the value of a teacher tenure 
law as such, but can find no justification 
for the present section. 

Judge Thompson cites numerous cases 
to prove his contention that the present 
law is unconstitutional. He goes on to 
say: 

“Tn this act the Legislature was deal- 
ing with teachers as a class. It appears 
that a purely arbitrary classification has 
been attempted between teachers em- 
ployed in schools of seven teachers 
or less and those of eight teachers or 
more. I am unable to satisfy myself 
there is any natural, reasonable, or 
logical cause for this distinction. The 
act seems to confer upon a favored 
class most valuable benefits which are 
denied to others of the same class and 
under substantially the same circum- 
stances, because forsooth, they chance 
to be employed in schools possessing a 
faculty which differs in numbers by 
just a single member. Indeed, this un- 
just discrimination might tend to 
greatly augment the larger schools and 
cripple the smaller ones. The hope of 
a life tenure would tend to make teach- 
ers avoid the smaller schools and seek 
employment in the larger ones only. 
Thus the act becomes an unjust dis- 
crimination against not only a class of 
teachers but against a less favored 
class of schools as well. This discrimi- 
nation, too, would tend to increase the 
efficiency of the larger and always 
overcrowded institutions. to the detri- 
ment of less fortunate ones already 
handicapped by the tendency of the 
times. 
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“I assume that this life tenure was 
bestowed upon the theory that it would 
encourage more capable and worthy 
persons to adopt and qualify themselves 
for the profession of teaching. It is 
proffered in the nature of a merited re- 
ward for extended and faithful services. 
The attracting of higher-typed indi- 
viduals and higher-class service cer- 
tainly would accrue to the benefit of the 
school system. This is highly com- 
mendable both for the benefit of the 
teachers and the welfare of the system. 

“Many splendid teachers have faith- 
fully and loyally devoted their lives to 
the moral and intellectual training of 
our children. This character of service 
is most important to the welfare of the 
children and the character of our na- 
tion. Many such splendid and faithful 
teachers have found themselves 
stranded in their declining years. The 
life tenure of worthy teachers is a just 
reward for meritorious service * * * 

“But it is useless to multiply cases, 
for after all there appears to be no case 
based upon the exact facts here pre- 
sented. Matter must be determined 
upon principle. And it seems very 
clear indeed, that no valid reason can 
be furnished for the exclusion of teach- 
ers in schools of seven teachers only 
from the benefit of this act. I am of 
the opinion that this act is for this 


reason an unjust discrimination and 
void. 


“It seems to me there are three dis- 
tinct reasons why plaintiff may not 
recover in this action—(1) Injunction 
will not lie for a breach of contract for 
the performance of personal services. 
(2) The enforcement of the section 
according to the view of plaintiff would 
be denying the right of employer and 
employee to contract for a definite 
period of time. (3) It is an unjust dis- 


crimination against a class of schools 
and of teachers.” 

HESE questions of unconstitutionality 

open up numerous other questions in 
our school law. For administrative and 
other reasons, school districts are divided on 
a basis of population, for example. If the 
Tenure Law will not stand, we shall 
find it necessary to have a reclassification 
in this regard. The matter of rural super- 
vision may be involved; our institute law 
and other important school laws may be 
declared invalid. The California Teach- 
ers’ Association has authorized Mrs. 
Grigsby to take the case on appeal to the 
higher court. If the higher courts re- 
affirm the decision of the Superior Court, 
it will then be necessary to enact new 
legislation. What is now needed is a 
ruling that will stand. 

It has never been contended by those 
who have given careful study to the 
present Tenure Law that it was all that 
could be desired. Undoubtedly the pro- 
visions of any adequate law should apply 
without question to teachers in all 
schools, large and small alike. It should 
also include executives as well as class- 
room teachers. But the law is new, en- 
acted in 1921, With the question now open, a 
court decision that will stand is imperative. 

A: 3G. 


A MATTER of considerable impor- 


tance in the administration of 


schools is found in a recent hap- 
pening in the city of Berkeley. The Board of 
Education is empowered to appoint a busi- 


ness manager for the 
schools. This business 
manager serves under di- 
rection of the board and is 
responsible to the board 
alone. His duties are separate from those 
of the superintendent of schools and he 
derives no authority from the superin- 
tendent nor is he responsible to the latter 
official. 


SCHOOL 
BUSINESS 
MANAGERS 
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It now develops that discrepancies have 
been found in the books and accounts of 
the business manager. He has been dis- 
missed by the board and is now held 
awaiting trial. The Grand Jury of Ala- 
meda County, while cognizant of the 
alleged defalcations of the business man- 
ager, has also taken occasion to censure 
in no uncertain terms the Board of Edu- 
cation. There is a feeling upon the part of 
many that the board should not be unduly 
censured in this affair. 

It is difficult enough to persuade unselfish 
and competent men and women to serve 
upon boards of education. Unless the cause 
is apparent, school boards should not be 
criticised adversely. 

The significance of the Berkeley situa- 
tion lies in the fact that there are involved 
principles of organization and administra- 
tion that should be understood by all 
those who have to do with framing of 
law or of rules relating to municipal, 
school or business administration. .The 
fact that a business manager in a system 
of schools is responsible to the Board of 
Education and not to the school superin- 
tendent nullifies at once a well-understood 
principle in administrative law. 

In any system of schools as large as 
the one in Berkeley, there is need for 
division of duties, but not for division of 
responsibility. The business manager 
should come to his position through nomi- 
nation at the hands of the superintendent 
of schools. He should be placed in his 
position by the Board of Education and 
should be removed by them on recom- 
mendation of the superintendent of 
schools. His reports should be trans- 
mitted to the board by and through the 
superintendent. 

This whole matter is so important and 
far-reaching that we take occasion to re- 
print here at length from an intensive 
study made by the present writer some 


years ago under title, “The Growth of 
Responsibility and Enlargement of Power 
of the City School Superintendent” and 
published as Volume 3, No. 4, in the Uni- 
versity of California Publications. We 
said: 

The superintendent of city schools has 
from the first been a leader educationally. 
This was true in the beginning when the 
office was for long filled in many cities by 
popular election. In late years it still 
holds true as, more and more, it has be- 
come customary for the Board of Educa- 
tion to make the appointment. It has 
been: felt by many that appointment of 
this official was undemocratic and that 
power was thus being wrenched from the 
hands of the people. 

“For the central state administra- 
tion and municipal administration.” says 
Goodnow, “the method of forming the 
official relation should be by appoint- 
ment, if an efficient, harmonious and 
responsible administration, subject to 
popular control is desired. This is the 
method which has been so successfully 
adopted in the national administration. 
This is also the method which has been 
adopted by most of the recent municipal 
charters for the larger cities in the 
United States.” * 


The Superintendent a Leader 


When, however, the growth of the 
municipality demanded in the school 
superintendent not only a leader in edu- 
cation but a civic leader as well, and one 
thoroughly in touch with the business 
interests of the city, the superintendent 
seldom measured up to the demands. In- 
deed, in many instances, the rank and 
file has no realizing sense of the qualities 
essential to a successful schoolman. It 
seemed clear to such that the teacher’s 


1. Goodnow, Principles of Administrative Law, 
p. 234. 


rtmere wn sr ocr ae Oo 
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business was to teach and nothing more. 
In this way the superintendent was either 
deprived of his privilege and duty or, 
being out of touch with men and things, 
he did not grasp his opportunities. He 
should be both schoolman and adminis- 
trator, in the small city doing his work 
personally and in the large city working 
through agents.? 


Not only should he keep closely in 
touch with the life of the municipality, 
but to do the most effective educational 
service, he must work in perfect harmony 
with his board. While full power must 
reside in the superintendent, no man or 
body of men can alone successfully ad- 
ministrate a system of city schools.’ The 
superintendent must constantly look both 
to his board and to the people from whom 
power is derived, for suggestion and in- 
spiration. A proper working relation once 
established, responsibility must now be 
added to duty. With no chance for the 
superintendent to hide behind the school 
committee, results may be expected.‘ 


Ex-President Eliot believes that we 
may now look forward to the time when 
experts will be employed to carry on all 
executive work. “I suppose” he says, “our 
business associations have learned already 
that the best evidence of competency in 
the manager of a business is that he em- 
ploys experts for all his executive work.” 
Dr. Eliot shows that great corporations 
which transact the bulk of the business 
of the country follow this custom im- 
plicitly. A board or commission selects 
the experts, makes assignments and then 
hands over to these experts the manage- 
ment and executive control.’ The success 
2. Maxwell, The Superintendent as a Man of 

Affairs, N. E. A., Vol. XLII, p. 260. 
3. Report of the Committee on City 
Systems; School Superintendents in 
N. E. A. Vol. XXVIII, p. 311. 
. Report of the Committee on City 


Systems; School Superintendents in 
N .E. A., Vol. XXVIII, p. 313. 


School 
Cities, 


School 
Cities, 


of all great business enterprises is condi- 
tioned not so much on the quality of the 
individual employees nor on the general 
intelligence and financial standing of the 
boards of control as on the capacity of 
the overseerers, the superintendents, and 
the general managers.® 


Centralized Authority 


Harrington says: “There is not a 
manufacturing corporation or machine- 
shop in the land which does not owe its 
prosperity to the oversight of one com- 
petent, well-paid responsible head.”* While 
accepting the view of the necessity for the 
centering of authority, the point would be 
raised by some that the superintendent of 
schools is not comparable to the head of a 
great commercial concern, as in the latter 
case results are measured in terms of dollars 
and cents. Nevertheless, it is coming to be 
generally understood that whether in school, 
church, political or trade matters, there 
are certain business principles that apply 
in one case as well as in another. These 
principles may not be ignored in educa- 
tional administration, even though there 
is a certain human element attaching 
thereto that plays a less conspicuous part 
in the machine-made cotton fabrics or the 
working out of a time-schedule for an 
interurban railroad. 


It is necessary that the office of super- 
intendent be kept out of politics—more 
so than that the administrator be given 
freedom of action. 


When we recognize 
that an administrative officer is following 
a profession—not occupying a place, and 
when we further recognize the impor- 
tance of efficient and honest administra- 


5. School Board Reform. American School 
Board Journal, July, 1909, p. 3. 

. Martin, The Evolution of the Massachusetts 
Public School System, p. 221. 

. The Extent, Methods and Value of Super- 
vision in a System of Schools, N E. A., Vol. X, 
p. 250. 
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tion, the private rights and necessary 
fields of action for the official will be 
nearer solution.’ “Better it is,” says Presi- 
dent Lowell, “to safeguard the superin- 
tendent and keep him from the blasts of 
criticism and danger of political death 
than to give him unlimited powers. He 
should be elected for a long term and held 
responsible for results.”® One authority 
advocates a board of exactly five members 
elected by the city at large, one each year, 
to serve five years, such board to possess 
legislative functions only with power to 
appoint a superintendent to serve six 
years.*° The public has come to demand 
that which is for the best interests of the 
children. And in consequence centraliza- 
tion of power is looked upon with increas- 
ing favor. The city needs a strong con- 
trolling hand to do away with the com- 
mittee evil.” 


Lay vs. Expert 


But the voice of admonition is heard. 
There are those who in the matter of city 
supervision, as in state oversight, see 
breakers ahead. With centralization has 
come better organization, and at the same 
time a lessening of the lay influence. 
Some claim that the proponents of cen- 
tralization seek not to ask whether this 
trend is altogether good. They see that 
standards may be raised and made uni- 
form. These who anticipate danger look 
for a lessening of local initiative with the 
creating of uniform standards and they 
fear also a loss in interest on the part of 
the rank and file? One thinks that in 
the city especially the dictator and expert 


8. Goodnow, The Growth of Executive Discre- 
tion, Am. Pol. Sci. Ass’n., vol. 2, p. 43. 

9. The Professional and Non-Professional 
Bodies in Our School System and the Proper 
Function of Each, N. E. A., Vol. XXXVI, 
p. 1002. 

. Jones, The Best Method of ar ign School 
Boards, N. E. A., Vol. XLI, p. 158. 

. White, Discussion: Report of the Comm. on 
City School Systems; School Superintendents 
in Cities, N. E. A., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 319-320. 


should not be developed and that the 
common people should be heard.** Gove 
voices a conviction that in trying to right 
a wrong we have gone to the extreme in 
advocating power in the hands of one 
man. Our democracy rebels.** The present 
tendency means one-man rule and is not 
to our best advantage.*® 

If the dangers pointed out are real dangers 
we should do well to heed the warning. It 
would seem however that the danger is not 
great * * * *, The democratic spirit of 
our institutions and the initiative of our 
people would be better served through 
a competent expert than through laxity 
and intrigue and inefficiency on the part 
of a larger representation. For after all, 
we are to train citizens in the full mean- 
ing of the term, and to do this, we need 
in power not politicians or czars or in- 
competents, but men. 

If the individual be vested with large 
responsibility he must, while enjoying 
the freedom just mentioned, learn to 
cooperate with his fellows, and ever re- 
mind himself of his stewardship. A real- 
izing sense must be his that his highest 
duty is to serve. Leaders are essential, 
and while these leaders bend to the will 
of those from whom authority is derived, 
they must make onward ever in the light 
of their own best judgment. “Pilotage, 
though true to the compass, becomes an 
act of compromise. The captain yields 
to wind and weather it may be, yet he is 
ever alert to make these serve his charted 
purpose. He does not drift nor tack to 
every political gust; he has a plan, a pur- 
pose and follows it; he is ready to face 
12. Wiley, The Layman in School Administra- 


tion, Teachers’ College Record, November, 
1910, pp. 9-10. 

13. Seeley, The Province of the Common People 
in the Administration of Public Education, 
N. E. A., Vol. XLVII, p. 421. 

14. The Trail of the City Superintendent. Comm. 
of Education, Vol. II, pp. 571-577. 


15. Bruce, Quo Vadis, School Boards, N. E. A., 
Vol. XXVII, p. 1131. 
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opposition, to quell a mutiny if he must. 
His captaincy is the warrant for the qual- 
ities of leadership.’’* 

With the increasing demands upon the 
superintendent both on the educational and 
business sides, there has naturally arisen 
need for a business manager or purchasing 
agent. During the last few years there has 
been ample proof that the most satisfactory 
results are secured where the business man- 
ager serves on the superintendent’s staff 
and reports to the Board through the super- 
intendent as would any other assistant or 
deputy. The basic principles enunciated 
by the present writer in his monograph 
herein quoted, apply in school administra- 
tion and business today as fully as in the 
earlier time. The Berkeley situation offers 
a striking illustration of the serious results 
from unscientific business methods. 


One Head Imperative 

All of which is offered in justification 
of the established fact that in adminis- 
trative law there must be one head for 
any enterprise. 

A school system where the business 
manager, purchasing agent or financial 
secretary is appointed by and responsible 
to a body, board or individual outside the 
superintendent of schools, is working 
under a loose organization. Power must 
be centered in the superintendent. All 
executive and administrative functions 
are vested in him. With this power goes 
a corresponding responsibility and he 
must then be held by his board-for results 
both on the educational and on the busi- 
ness side. A divided authority, as in the 
Berkeley case, opens the way to lax busi- 
ness methods, even should there be no 
question of intent or integrity. The 
superintendent, not the Board of Educa- 
tion, should nominate the business manager 
and the latter should report to the super- 


16. Jastrow, The Qualities of Men, p. 151. 
also N. E. A., Vol. XXXVIII, p. 218. 


intendent who is then made responsible 
to the Board of Education. 

Another feature of the Berkeley situation 
deserves attention. The business manager 
was not under bond. Immediately after the 
discovery of the alleged discrepancies in 
the Berkeley business administration, the 
Board of Education of Sacramento moved 
to place their business managers under 
bonds of $40,000. The city attorney, who 
by the charter is the legal adviser of this 
particular board of education, has rendered 
an opinion that the board has not the power 
to require or pay for such a bond. If this 
decision proves to be the law in the case, it 
seems that some legislative provision should 
promptly be made to enable boards of edu- 
cation to secure protection which would 
result from a bond upon each employee 
charged with financial duties. 


A. HG 
F veri time to time, in the educational 


world, a new word or phrase ap- 
pears on the horizon. It sweeps 
toward us like a four-mast clipper with 
all sails set. We hear the great winds 
of public discussion humming through 
the taut rigging. We 
see the strained, belly- 
ing sails, and the sailor 
folk scampering fever- 
ishly about their tasks. Then the great 
ship plows past, the bubbling wake 
quickly vanishes, and we are left with 
the silent sea. Some people call these 
rolling galleons “Fads.” Others call them 
“New Ideas,” and are rewarded with 
some portion of their shining cargo. 
Visual Education has come with rich 
treasure-trove. There has been a wide- 
spread awakening as to the possibilities 
of improving teaching through a greater 
use of visual aids. The incredibly swift 
rise of the motion picture has accentuated 
this. All the world goes daily to school— 
to three colossal schools—-Home, Street, 


VISUAL 
EDUCATION 
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and the Movie. The cinema has become 
a universal influence, like gravity or oxy- 
gen, profoundly affecting the human stuff 
on which it plays. 

The wise school folk of today are utiliz- 
ing, generously and effectively, a wide 
array of visual aids. Modern science, in- 
vention, industrialism, has made this 
possible. Motion pictures, lantern slides, 
opaque projection, picture postcards, ster- 
eoscopes, maps, charts, flat pictures, mod- 
els, museum material, exhibits—a wealth 
of strikingly fine and beautiful material is 
at the disposal of the schools of this gen- 
erous age. Children in a metropolitan 
school can see in action, as though trans- 
ported on a magic rug of Bagdad, the 
sheep flocks of Australia, the cotton mills 
of New England, the shoe factory with 
its myriad machines; the Crusaders 
marching to the Holy Land; the walruses 
playing on polar ice; the gangs of Filipino 
“coolies” cutting sugar-cane in Hawaii. 
The world is brought to the classroom 
desk ; all humanity is at beck and call. 

“To bring those whom we teach into 
an intelligent and appreciative under- 
standing of the forces that contribute to 
their needs in an advancing civilization 
is our problem,” states Balcom of New- 
ark, New Jersey, in his admirable manual, 
“therefore we need to employ such 
methods of presentation as will give our 
teaching the stamp of realism.” Visual 
education has become a powerful tool, a 
wondrously flexible device, in the kit of 
the Modern School worker. Indeed, 
schools which lack this equipment and 
material belong to Yesterday. And 
schools should belong to Tomorrow. 

V. MacC. 


UR readers will be interested in 
the outcome of a case at law that 
has been pending for some time in 


Butte County. In this case was involved 
the integrity of legislation under which 
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the present state-wide plan of rural 

supervision is carried 
RURAL on. The plaintiff, 
SUPERVISION Josie E. M. Nielsen, 
STANDS while serving as 

supervisor of rural 
schools, was refused salary by the audi- 
tor of Butte County on the grounds that 
the County Superintendent of Schools 
had no jurisdiction to engage and fix the 
salary of such supervisor. 

On decision by the Superior Court in 
favor of the position of the auditor, the 
case was appealed by plaintiff to the 
higher courts. The District Court of Ap- 
peals reversed the decision of the Superior 
Court. The Supreme Court has now denied 
a rehearing, which means that rural super- 
vision is now firmly established and recog- 
nized by the Court. This is indeed a signal 
victory as nothing in recent years has made 
for the improvement of the rural school as 
has the law under which it has been possible 
to appoint rural supervisors. The county 
superintendent under the old regime fre- 
quently had no field assistant whatever, 
and found it impossible to visit each 
school more than once or at most twice 
during the year. Such visits merely ful- 
filled the letter of the law. Under the 
existing plan of rural supervisors, there 
has developed a series of well-planned fol- 
low-up visits and of oversight, super- 
vision, and suggestion that has resulted in 
great benefit to the rural schools. 

Pi. &. 


N the December issue of this magazine, 

we reprinted from two of our ex- 

changes, articles relating to member- 
ship in teachers’ organizations. One was 
a statement from Superintendent Condon 
of Cincinnati; the other from State 
Superintendent John- 
son of Michigan. Both 
men point out clearly 
and without equivo- 


ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP 
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cation the necessity for every teacher be- 
ing a member of national, state and local 
education associations. 


Membership in the California Teachers’ 
Association has increased markedly in the 
last few years. This of course might be 
expected as the number of teachers in 
the state is increasing so rapidly. In 
1924, however, the membership in the 
C. T. A. was increased by more than 5,000 
over the year previous, an increase of 
over 30 per cent. Every indication points 
to a greater proportional increase in member- 
ship the present year than in any preceding 
year of the Association’s history. 

At the recent meeting of the Central 
Section, California Teachers’ Association, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
and enthusiastically endorsed. 


Whereas, The California Teachers’ 
Association has proved itself effective 
in promoting the welfare of the public 
schools, by initiating progressive legis- 
lative measures and co-operating with 
educational committees in the legis- 
lature to secure passage of same, and 
whereas without this unified effort, 
California would not now be holding 
her present place near the head of the 


list among the forty-eight states in edu- © 


cational matters, and 


Whereas, It behooves the teachers 
of California to bestir themselves to- 
ward professionalizing their calling, 
and placing it second to none in-the list 
of professions, therefore be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
California Teachers’ Association, Cen- 
tral section, that every teacher in this 
section should invest three dollars in 
the future welfare of the boys and girls 
of this state by taking a membership in 
the California Teachers’ Association 
for the year of 1925. Also that we 
recommend that each teacher become 


a member of the National Education 
Association. Be it further 
Resolved, That we recommend to the 
State Council of Education of the 
C. T. A. that a campaign of education 
as to the value of the C. T. A. be car- 
ried on among the teachers. 
HE WORK that is before our organiza- 
tion today demands the support of every 
teacher in the state. It is not merely 
funds that are needed, but unity of action 
on the part of every teacher. There is at 
present an aggressive campaign in prog- 
ress throughout the state for an after- 
convention registration of members for 
the Association. This campaign will 
bring to membership many who have neg- 
lected to join or who have not fully 
realized the importance of casting their 
lot with their fellows in the interest of 
educational progress. 

For a number of years past we have 
recognized clearly the advantage and 
economy in writing national, state and 
local association memberships at one 
time. The writer has just accepted mem- 
bership on a committee of the National 
Education Association, the duty of which 
is to study the problem and to work out 
a definite and satisfactory plan of action. 
Every state in the Union seems at last 
to have awakened to the real meaning 
and significance of educational organiza- 
tion. BAS. 

T Cincinnati, February 21-26, occurs 

the annual meeting of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence. As 
always, this will be the most important 
educational gathering for executives in 
the entire year. No locality in the United 
States should 

DEPARTMENT OF be without 
SUPERINTENDENCE representation 
N. E. A. at this session. 
With 12,000 to 

14,000 men and women, leaders in educa- 
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tional thought, in attendance, and with 
programs covering every phase of or- 
ganization and teaching, it would be 
difficult to over-estimate the help and in- 
spiration that such a meeting can give. 


The convention last year was in Chi- 
cago. Fifty men and women from Cali- 
fornia attended. This year the number 
should be double that of last year. Boards 
of Education the country over realize 
that money spent in sending superin- 
tendents, supervisors, principals, and 
board members to this meeting is the best 
kind of financial investment. In a num- 
ber of instances boards of supervisors in 
California have quite properly appropri- 
ated funds to cover expenses of County 
Superintendents at these conventions. 


The reduced rate of one and one-half 
fares for the round trip will be in effect— 
from San Francisco and Bay points and 
from Los Angeles territory, $128.30. This 
is on the receipt-certificate plan. Cer- 
tificate must be presented to purchasing 
agent at time ticket is secured. These 
certificates may be had from the Secre- 
tary of the C. T. A. Sale dates are Febru- 
ary 14-20. Return limit, March 6. Hotel 
accommodations should be arranged at 
once. 


A feature of these annual conventions is 
the California breakfast. All Californians 
who plan to be at the meeting this year 
should reserve Tuesday morning, Feb- 
ruary 24, for the State breakfast. The 


place is Hotel Sinton, Tea Room. The 
time 7:45 sharp. Write Secretary, C. T. A., 


for details of Cincinnati meeting and of your 
intention to attend. 
A. H. C. 


cc HAT singular emotions fill 
Their bosoms who have been 
induced to roam!” 


sings Lord Byron in Don Juan. Roam- 
ing is an ancient activity of mankind. 


Indeed, it was one of his earliest, most 
primitive, most educative 


TRAVEL activities. Up the slow- 
AND THE _ wheeling centuries, Man- 
TEACHER _ kind has roamed o’er land 


and sea, has taken wing 
mastered the air, has sped through the 
Universe from comet to star, from neb- 
ula to galaxy. Today he rides the Milky 
Way ; today he prowls the abysmal seas; 
today he squeezes continents in his hand; 
he sunders the barriers of the Earth. 


“T pity the man who can travel from 
Dan to Beersheba,” wrote Sterne, “and 
cry, ‘’Tis all barren’.” The modern 
school program is realizing the great 
educative benefits of intelligent travel. 
The modern “Class A” teacher is a trav- 
eled person. She has an accurate, sym- 
pathetic and kindly knowledge of many 
places, peoples and climes. She can 
wisely interpret to her pupils this poly- 
glot, patchwork old world of ours, be- 
cause she has visited representative regions 
and communities. 


We live in an age of easy travel, ot 
a thousand conveniences, of a multiplicity 
of travel-study aids. 


The study-travel idea is ancient, but 
it is having new and fresh application 
in the Twentieth Century school. Study- 
travel is coming to be recognized as a 
valuable substitute or equivalent for part 
of the work now required for college or 
normal school graduation, or for the ad- 
vanced work now widely required for 
renewal of teachers’ certificates or for 
advanced certification. The California 
State Department of Public Instruction 
has already pioneered, by recognizine 
certain tours in lieu of required peda- 
gogical work. 

V. MacC. 
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VISUAL EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


DIGEST OF A NATION-WIDE QUESTIONNAIRE 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


both in the schools and in the world of 

amusement has led the Sierra Educa- 
tional News to undertake a nation-wide survey 
of the field. A portion of the voluminous data 
obtained in the course of this research, is here 
digested and made available. Further ma- 
terial will be published in subsequent issues. 

The questionnaire was addressed to a select- 
ed list of school superintendents, departments 
of visual instruction, teachers’ colleges, train- 
ing schools, universities and technical schools 
throughout the country.’ A gratifying high per- 
centage of replies was received. Many of the 
replies were extensive, carefully-prepared and 
replete with excellent critiques and sugges- 
tions. ! 

An outstanding feature of the survey is its 
revelation of the very rapidly increasing use 
of visual aids by progressive school systems 
everywhere. Naturally enough, the larger cities 
have the lead in this development. Extra- 
ordinarily good work, however, is being done 
in many rural regions in co-operation with the 
extension services of state universities and 
agricultural colleges. The Pacific Coast stands 
high in its utilization of the modern facilities 
of visual education. California in this, as in 
so many other educational matters, is among 
the foremost states. 


[ phenomenal rise of visual education, 


An Admirable Tool 


Wise teachers and school administrators 
realize that visual education is no mere fad or 
exploitable supernumerary in the school cur- 
riculum, but is an admirable tool or instrument 
in the educational repertoire. It has a large 
but definitely limited area of usefulness. Each 
year the technique of visual education is being 
improved and perfected, so that today in the 
better schools of America visual equipment is 
abundant and is skillfully used. 


Extent 


1. How and to what extent do you use mo- 
tion pictures, slides or other visual aids in your 
schools? 

This query involves two items,—first, the 
methods used, and second, the extent to which 
visual materials are used. The replies indicate 
that a wide range of methods and technique 


are employed. At one extreme, for example, is 
the individual pupil looking through a stereo- 
scope at a series of stereographs, with which 
he is supplementing a lesson from his textbook. 
This is distinctly an individual exercise, At 
the other extreme we may visit a typical mod- 
ern high school auditorium in which 2,000 stud- 
ents are seated. They are viewing a beautiful 
and accurate motion picture depicting the mar- 
vels of modern science, or perhaps they are 
traveling vividly in some remote land, which, 
through -the miracle of the motion picture, has 
been brought to them. The follow.ng items 
illustrate the variety of practice: 


Methodology 


Motion pictures about once a month. Lan- 
tern slides are used extensively——Rocky Ford, 
Colo. 

Slides are used in nearly all schools. Motion 
pictures are used in the vocational depart- 
ments.—Wilmington, Deleware. 

We run about four shows a year, to make 
money for our school funds.—Venice, Illinois. 

Use them in science courses, and occasional 
“educational” films.—East St. Louis. 

48 schools have stereopticon; 30 schools have 
motion picture machines.—Indianapolis, Ind. 

We use slides in teaching special subjects; 
films, educational and entertaining.—Parsons, 
Kansas. 

One school has a standard motion-picture 
machine, several others have stereopticons.— 
Somerville, Mass. 

Fully equipped with slides—Muskegon, Mich. 

Use them to a large extent.—Saginaw, Mich. 

Each grade school is equipped with a set of 
slides and stereographs. We also have a 
special collection of slides in the office, which 
are loaned to schools for nature study, history, 
etc.—Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Motion pictures are used periodically for 
education and entertainment, in high and ele- 
mentary schools——Hamtramck, Mich. 

In connection with the work in geography, 
history, science; we have a lesson with motion 
pictures or slides in one subject per week.— 
Bayonne, N. J. 

We use slides in manual training and biology. 
—Roswell, N. M. 
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Used every day in chapel exercises.—Flor- 
ence, Ala. 

Slides quite extensively; no motion pictures. 
—Albany N. Y. 

Keystone slides and sterescopes; purchased 
by community club.—Marion, Ohio. 

Used extensively, all the time; Keystone 
stereographs in every school; Keystone slides. 
—Hamilton, Ohio. 

Use. films-and--slides» about once.a week in 
the junior high school; occasionally in high 
school.—Guthrie, Okla. 

Use films and slides for class work and for 
evening entertainment.—Corvallis, Ore. | 

Motion pictures are used weekly in the high 
school for all pupils, correlated especially with 
science and English; also films and slides fre- 
quently for separate classes, physics, commer- 
cial geography, etc.—Scranton, Pa. 

Slides used in high school history, science, 
domestic science; geography in grades.—Pales- 
tine, Texas. 

We have sets of slides in 8 schools, with 
lanterns.. Have tried several times to run a 
series of motion pictures, but could not get 
suitable films.—Roanoke, Virginia. 

Fourteen of our schools have standard rho- 
tion picture machines; all the schools have 
stereoscopes and slides—Richmond, Virginia. 

We use slides considerably; also opaque pro- 
jection and occasional motion pictures.—Mont- 
pelier, Vermont. 

We do not use visual aids in the schools. 
Once a month the movie theater puts on an 
historical film to which most of the children 
go.—Bremerton, Wash. 

We have 1 motion picture machine; 3 mo- 
chines for slides; 3 Keystone sets.—Bellingham, 
Wash. 

In our 7 schools we have 3 motion picture 
machines which are used periodically to show 
educational pictures.—Fairmont, West Virginia. 

All our schools are equipped with sets of 
slides; also 6 schools have motion picture 
machines.—Racine, Wisconsin. 

We have an occasional movie of an educa- 
tional nature at the high school; also use a 
balopticon—Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

2. Chief sources from which visual material 
is received. 

It is impossible, in the brief space at our 
disposal, to enumerate the many excellent 
sources from which visual materials are now 
obtained by progressive school systems. The 
following list will indicate some of the major 
categories of sources,—commercial supply 


houses; commercial houses specializing in edu- 
cational films and slides; the Visual Educa- 
tion Society; many universities and colleges; 
several departments of the U. S. government, 
for example, U. S. Forest Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, etc.; state departments of public in- 
struction; industrial corporations, such as the 
General Electric Company, the Ford Company, 
etc.; many associations, societies. and clubs 
have lantern slides available; museums; libra- 
ries. 


A number of the larger school systems, col- 
leges, etc, make their own lantern slides and 
prepare much of their visual material. 


3. How much money is available annually 
for purchasing or renting films? slides? other 
visual aids? 


In many cities there are no special funds 
available for visual education; money is taken 
as needed from general funds, or is raised by 
entertainments, etc. Grand Rapids has an an- 
nual replacement fund of $50 for the grades; 
Saginaw spends $600 yearly; Richmond, Va., 
about $100; Cheyenne, Wyo., about $300; Cen- 
terville, Ia., $250-$300; Indianapolis, $5,000; Bay- 
onne, N. J., has $1,500 for films; slides, etc., are 
purchased by the individual schools from funds 
raised by each school. Hamilton, Ohio, and 
Guthrie, Okla., also raise funds through admis- 
sion fees, etc. 


Some representative annual expenditures 
are: Aurora, Minn., $200; Berkeley, $6,000; 
Boston, $2,000 for films (each school, $100 in 
slides); Chicago, $137,000; Cincinnati, $2,500; 
Cleveland, $1,000 for slides, $2,000 for films, 
$3,000 for other visual aids; Detroit, films 
$7,000, slides $3,000, other visual aids $1,000; 
Gary, $2,000; Kansas City, $6,000; Lincoln, 
Neb., $1,000; Mankato, Minn., $100; Newark, N. 
J., films, $4,000, slides, $1,000, miscellaneous, 
$500; Oskosh, Wis., $800; Parkersburg, Va., 
$1,300; Paterson, N. J., $5,000; Peoria, IIl., 
$250; San Diego, $8,000; St. Louis, $3,000; 
Sehenectady, N. Y., $500; Tulsa, Okla., $10,000. 


Some typical cities that have no special 
funds for visual education, but that raise 
money by charging admission fees, are: Ra- 
cine, Wis.; Bellingham, Wash.; Fairmont, West 


‘Va.; Somerville, Mass.; Riverside, Cal.; Stock- 


ton, Cal.; Denver, Colo.; Mankato, Minn.; 
Spokane, Wash. 


4. Name a few educational films (with 
names of distributors), which properly sup- 
plement textbooks. 
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Geography 


Alaska—U. S. Government. 

California—Standard. 

Muscle Shoals—S. V. E. 

Formosa—F ox. 

Missions of the Southwest—Univ. Calif. 

Lumbering in the North Woods—Ford. 

Land of Cotton—General Electric. 

Pageantry of India—vVitagraph. 

The Nile—Standard. 

Scenes in Northern France—American Motion 
Picture Corporation. 

South American Countries — Pan-American 
Union. 


Industry 


Ane Starting and Lighting—Northeast Elec- 
tric Co. 

Cotton—U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Potatoes—U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Giant of the Rails—General Electric. 
Beinn of the Automobile—Bray 
tions. 

Changing Hides to Leather—Ford. 

Rice Industry—Harcol Film Corporation. 

Wheat and Flour—Ford. 

Waterman Fountain Pen. 

Marble Industry—Peck. 

White Pine—U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Date Palm—Ford. 

Studebaker Automobiles. 

Sanitary Dairy—Atlas. 

Bee Industry—Atlas. 


Nature Study and Science 


Flame of Life—Standard. 

Crystals and Their Beauties—Standard. 

Dinosaurs—University of Utah. 

Dwellers of the Deep—vVitagraph. 

The Knowing Gnome—S. V. E. 

Monarch Butterfly—S. V. E. 

Mosquito—S. V. E. 

Crab Family—Standard. 

Pirates of the Air—Vitagraph. 

Honey Bee—Ford. 

Four Seasons—Urban. 

Nature’s Contrasts—Kineto. 

Common Garden Pests—Standard. 

Quaint animals—Vitagraph. 

Water Power—Standard. 

Chemistry of Combustion—Standard. 
Hygiene 

The Gift of Life—Social Hygiene Association. 

Better Milk—Vitagraph. 

Milk as Food—Ford. 

Good Teeth—National Non-Theatrical Prod. 

Bending of the Twig—Vitagraph. 

Circulation of the Blood—Charles Herm Assoc. 
Biography 

Alexander Hamilton—Vitagraph. 

Abraham Lincoln—Vitagraph. 

Julius Caesar—George Kleine. 


geetge Washington—Vitagraph. 
The Real Roosevelt—De Luxe. 


History and Civics 


Hats Off—S. V. E. 

Democracy in Education—Ford. 

Betsy Ross—General Vision Co. 

My Own Country—General Vision Co. 
Paul Revere—General Vision Co. 

How a Law Is Made—University of Utah. 
The First Americans—Pathe. 

Steamboat in U. S. History—Univ. of Cal. 
The Covered Wagon—Standard. 


Produc- 


Literature 


Jack and the Beanstalk—Henry Bollman. 
Robin Hood—Standard. 

Washington Irving—Producers’ Distr. Corp. 
Courtship of Miles Standish—Pathe. 
Longfellow—Urban. 

Edgar Allen Poe—Producers’ Distr. Corp. 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Atlas. 
Snowbound—aAtlas. 

Mark Twain—Producers’ Distr. Corp. 


Safety—Conservation 


Knights of Crossroads—Newark Board of 
Education. 


Play Safe—General Motors Co. 
Fundamentals of Football—vVisual Textbook Co. 


5. What use have you made of industrial 
films? 

Industrial films are widely used, both in 
connection with vocational classes and for 
general instructional purposes. Ardmore, 
Okla., uses them in vocational guidance work; 
Aurora, Minn., uses industrial exhibits, such 
as are sent out by manufacturers, in grade 
classes; Chicago makes very extensive use of 
industrial films; there are many which are 
furnished as safety, standard width stock, that 
can be secured free of charge, except for ex- 
pressage. 

Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Gary, ManKato, 
Newark, etc., make a generous use of indus- 
trial films. Dayton finds the new Ford indus- 
trial films to be among the best. Kansas City 
uses industrial films, but none of the “blatant 
advertising industrial films” are used. Lincoln, 
Nebraska, complains that many of the indus- 
trial films are not well adapted to school 
children. 

Newark, N. J. reports that industrial films 
are among the finest that they use. They 
get these by paying transportation both ways. 
Among the best, states the Newark report, are 
those for the General Electric, Western Elec- 
tric, National Cash Register, and International 
Harvester. 

Industrial films of every type have been used 
in Peoria, Ill., vocational work; Oskosh, Wis., 
Paterson, N. J., St. Louis, Mo., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Modesto, Petaluma, Santa Cruz, Santa 
Monica, Santa Rosa, and Los Angeles, Cal. 


Indianapolis re-edits many of the industrial 
films which she uses; Grand Rapids uses them 
in Community Center work; Bellingham, Wash., 
to supplement Smith-Hughes work; Boulder, 
Colo., and Guthrie, Okla., in connection with 
commercial and geography classes. 

6. In what subjects have you found a lack 
of educational films? 

A somewhat disconcerting array of replies 
have been made to this query, ranging from 
genial report of “no lack” to the profound pes- 
simism of the fruitless searcher. Specific lack 
is reported in the following subjects,—litera- 
ture, history, science, physics, botany, chem- 
istry, hygiene. 

Many films are so expensive that they are 
not available for the schools, reports Ardmore, 
Oklahoma. In all subjects there seems to be a 
shortage of films that definitely correlate with 
classroom work, states Aurora, Minnesota; 
health, industry, travel and literature seem to 
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be best supplied. “There is a great dearth of 
good juvenile films,” says Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland finds a lack of educational films in 
all subjects. “The fields of civics and history,” 
says Dayton, Ohio, ‘‘show a lack of good edu- 
cational films. The Yale films, when released 
by the theaters for use in the public schools, 
will be of much service.” 

Films on literature suitable for the lower 
grades have always been a problem, according 
to Detroit, Michigan. Films suitable for spec- 
ial programs (Christmas, Lincoln’s Day, etc.) 
are not available, and films of any type for the 
lower grades are not available in large quanti- 
ties. Kansas City declares that there is “cry- 
ing need for good historical material.” 

Films having maximum educational value 
are rare, writes Lincoln, Nebraska, adding that 
those that are good are not easily available. 
“There seems to be the greatest lack of suit- 
able films in the teaching of history and litera- 
ture,” says Newark, New Jersey. “In almost 
a’l lines the list is too meagre as yet,” says 
Paterson, New Jersey, “but is constantly im- 
proving.” St. Louis reports a lack of educa- 
ional films in practically all subjects, except 
dossibly geography. 

There is very little conception on the part 
of educational film makers of what constitutes 
educational material, reports Seattle, Washing- 
ton. “Too many of them regard dullness as the 
first essential. Very few have made a serious 
attempt to correlate with textbook materials. 
We entered upon the use of motion pictures in 
school work with considerable enthusiasm, but 
results have been disappointing. The reason 
for this has been largely due to the fact that 
educational films of real merit are almost as 
scare as the proverbial ‘hen’s teeth,’ and are 
difficult to secure at the time they are needed 
for instructional purposes. There is no doubt, 
however, that when the educational motion 
picture has passed the adolescent stage and 
has been correlated with courses of study that 
it will be of considerable service. At present, 
its chief benefit lies along lines of wholesome 
entertainment and the stimulation of interest 
in textbook materials.” 


Superintendent P. P. Claxton, of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, states that there is a great need for 
films made with cefinitely educational material 
and supplementary to the ordinary school work. 
Fresno, California, wants short films to illus- 
trate topics in natural and social sciences. 
Citizenship themes need more films, declares 
Stockton, California; Berkeley; California, re- 


ports a lack in history and literature subjects. 

San Diego, California, adds,—music, art, and 

domestic science, as fields that need more 

films. . 

7. How and to what extent has the motion 

picture been used in your public libraries? 

The returns to this query have been almost 
universaily negative. It would appear that the 
public library has made practically no use of 
the motion picture. This is not to be wondered 
at, as most public libraries are struggling 
along in cramped quarters and handicapped by 
woefully inadequate funds. 

Indianapolis has Saturday morning motion 
pictures for children. Grand Rapids uses them 
in connection with travel lectures. Newark, N. 
J., states that no motion pictures are used in 
the public library; there is an understanding 
between the Department of Visual Instruction 
and the museum and public library, (1) that 
museum material, exhibits, photographs and 
mounted pictures will be furnished to the 
schools by the museum and library, and (2) 
that the Department of Visual Instruction will 
furnish slides and films for the schools. 

The questionnaire replies show clearly that 
the public libraries are not only not now using 
motion pictures, but further, that there appears 
to be little likelihood of any major develop- 
ment along this line. School auditoriums are 
much more promising than are libraries. 

8. What motion picture projection equip- 
ment (both fixed and portable) have you found 
best adapted to educational work? What was 
the cost? 

Among the numerous makes of projection 
machines, the following appear to be widely 
used by school systems, colleges, universities, 
and extension departments, throughout the 
country,—Acme, American, Bausch and Lomb, 
DeVry, Delineascope, Motiograph, Powers, Pic- 
turol, S. V. E.,- Victor, Simplex, Zenith. The 
standard fixed machines, without booth, cost 
from $300 to $800; portable projectors and 
stereopticons cost from $75 to $200. 

9. In your judgment, what is the outlook 
for a wider use of motion pictures in school 
work? What are the difficulties? How: is it 
possible to overcome them? 

Boulder, Colo.—Cannot use more than we have 
—or at least we would have to sacrifice 
other educational material and take the time 
from regular work. 

Rocky Ford, Colo.—Only fair outlook. Diffi- 
culty of obtaining proper films at time when 
wanted. 
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Venice, lll—There is a wonderful outlook for 
the right kind of films. Difficulties, 1. Poorly 
adapted films. Interesting but not adapted 
to school work. 2. Cost of projection. 

East, St. Louis, Ill—Eliminate smoking, more 
constructive moral thought; less destructive 
“fun” with sacred things and sacred insti- 
tutions. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Coming all the time—more 
films available now than ever before. 

Centerville, lowa.—Very promising. Securing 
proper material to supplement real class- 
room. tests. 

Parsons, Kansas.—Pictures must. be practical, 
usable, and teachers must be interested and 
“sold” to their value. 

Somerville, Mass.—Outlook is very favorable. 
Main difficulty is finance. We need machines 
at smaller cost, outfitted with suitable films. 

Muskegon, Mich.—They are bound to come into 
popular school use. . Superintendents _ hesi- 
tate to do the. pioneering. Our new high 
school and junior college make ample 
provision for visual education. 

Bayonne, New Jersey.—The outlook is good. 
The main. difficulty is obtaining pictures 
adapted for topics taught in subjects we 
need. Organization concerns similiar to text- 
buok publishing companies—to provide pic- 
tures suitable for school use. 

Roswell, New Mexico.—Outlook is bright; fi- 
nances are the difficulty. 

Florence, Alabama.—Outlook .is good. 
problem is the high rental of films. 
Albany, N. Y.—We are going to begin the use 
use of motion pictures in our part-time and 
continuation school, as we believe that it will 

be of particular value there. 

Hamilton, Ohio.—It will be necessary for 
schools to own the films just as they own 
the library books. Films as now prepared 
are in many cases too long. They are pad- 
ded with non-essentials and are designed for 
entertainment rather than instruction. They 
must be made to suit the subject to be pres- 
ented. some short, and a few long. The 
films must be available to teachers at the 
right time—which means ownership by the 
schools. 

Scranton, Pa.—Promising outlook. Difficulty 
seems to be to get close enough connection 
between films and textbooks, (both need re- 
vision). Should be closer collaboration be- 
tween school teachers and producers. Also 
sources of supply are scattered, and much 
remains to be done, in the classification of 
available films and slides for school use. 


Main 


Richmond, Va.—Their use will grow, especially 
in the cities large enough to have a well- 
organized department of visual education. 
Our motion picture machines are used 
largely by mothers’ clubs, etc., for money 
making purposes; after school hours, of 
course. 

Bremerton, Wash.—In my opinion, equipment 
still needs to be improved and simplified for 
schoolroom use. “Daylight” screens and 
projectors are needed. Films carefully 
graded and organized according to the 
courses of study must be produced from 
some source at low cost before visual in- 
struction will mean very much in every-day 
school instruction. 

Fairmont, W. Va.—The possibilities are un- 
limited. Films are usually difficult to ob- 
tain on short notice. Union operators are 
required when performances are given. The 
correlation between the film and course of 
study is likely to be wide. 

Racine, Wis.—It is my opinion that the future 
will see much wider use of motion pictures 
for school work. The greatest difficulty 
seems to me is distribution of the films. It 
is hard. for the principals and teachers to 
know where to find films that are available 
within the means at their disposal. The 
best way of overcoming this is to have a 
definite amount for each school in the school 
budget for this purpose. 

Cheyenne, Wyoming.—They should be used. 
Lack of proper films and excessive cost of 
rental. It should be possible to plan films 
that would be supervised by real educators 
that would properly supplement school work 
and I hope at a cost within our reach, 

10. Reports from some California Communi- 
ties. 

Chico, California—A Balopticon is used. 

CHAS. H. CAMPER, 
Supt. of Schools. 

Fresno, California—We have the same old 
equipment and no school funds. Films se- 
cured for local theaters are used occasionally 
at high school assembly. A “Julius Caesar” 
film was successfully used in a junior high 
school. No industrial films have been used. 
The outlook is fair; room-darkening is a 
handicap; daylight projection will help, also 
portable projects. Short films are needed 
to illustrate the topics in natural and so- 
cial sciences. Long films of drama and 
poetry will do for assembly. 

WILLIAM J. COOPER, 
Supt. of Schools. 
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Glendale, California.—Good is the outlook for 
a wider school use of motion pictures; the 
main difficulties are lack of equipment in 
the schools and of films on the market; co- 
operation is needed between school authori- 
ties and film producers. A De Vry machine 
is used here; no appropriations by the 
Board are available; films are secured from 
the county and from commercial houses. 
The “Life of Woodrow Wilson” is recom- 
mended as a very good film. 

R. D. WHITE, 
Supt. of Schools. 

Modesto, California—Has two machines, using 
films and slides, in assemblies and in the 
classrooms; material is secured from various 
sources. Cost is the main difficulty; there 
are no funds for this work in the budget. 
Industrial films have been borrowed and used 
advantageously. No use of movies is made 
by the library. 

W. E. FAUGHT, 
Supt. of Schools. 

Riverside, California—Uses Simplex machine 
with crystal bead screen (total cost $135, ex- 
clusive of booth); uses films weekly for in- 
struction and entertainment. Mostly secured 
through Visual Text Book Publishing Com- 
pany, and Standard Motion Picture Service, 
both of Los Angeles. These dealers make a 
specialty of pre-viewing and selection films 
for school and community use. We expend 
about $500 per year; this is collected by 
means of a small admission fee. We recom- 
mend,—Man Without a Country, Rip Van 
Winkle, Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Hunting 
Big Game in Africa, Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, How Life Begins, House Fly, Mosquito, 
Transportation. 

Longfellow School uses a De Vry ($260) 
and a Delineascope ($160). Motion pictures 
are given about once a week, free to chil- 
dren. The main problems are,—suitable 
films, adequate funds. 

R. E. DYER, 
Principal, Liberty School. 

Palo Alto, California.—Slides, opaque pictures, 

and post cards are used, no motion pictures. 
WALTER H. NICHOLS, 
Principal, High School. 

Petaluma, California——Uses motion pictures 
and slides as needed; films from standard 
companies, slides from University Extension 
Service. No special funds are available. 
Money is taken from general funds as 
needed. A large number of industrial films 


are used. Motion pictures have not been 
used in the public libraries. The schools 
have two power machines (costing about 
$1,200). The outlook for wider use of motion 
pictures is very good, but it is hard to get 
proper films. ‘School people should have a 
say in the production of films. 
BRUCE H. PAINTER, 
Supt. of Schools. 
San Rafael, California.—Industrial films are 
used for shop classes; others for elementary 
geography and history. De Vry machine is 
used. No fixed funds available; material se- 
cured mostly from the University. The chief 
needs are the proper equipment of buildings 
and greater accessibility of materials. 
OLIVER R. HARTZELL, 
Supt. of Schools. 
Santa Cruz, California—Slides and films are 
used as needed, and are procured from Uni- 
versity Extension and from commercial dis- 
tributors. About $100 annually is spent in 
this way. The equipment includes a Simplex 
fixed projector ($410) and a De Vry portable 
($200). The following educational films, all 
from the University, have been effectively 
used: Grand Canyon, Anthracite Coal Min- 


ing, Light of a Race, Beyond the Microscope, 
The Busy Body, The Electric Heart, Jupiter’s 
Thunderbolts. 


A lack of suitable films is noted in Physics 
and General Science. The public libraries 
use no movies. 

The P. T. A.’s could do much by helping 
to finance this work. The school board also 
should provide a definite budget item for 
visual education. 

F. A. KOZMAREK, 
Department of Physics, High School. 
Santa Monica, California—The High School 
Assembly Room has a motion picture ma- 
chine; the Science Department a portable 
Balopticon, taking slides and cards. Slides 
are secured from the Braun Corporation and 
from the county. In the new buildings is 
provision for darkening the auditoriums, 
Science and Music rooms. Many industrial 
films are used. The public library uses no 
movies. The use of motion pictures and 
slides is highly desirable, and the chief diffi- 
culty is in equipping the schools with the 
necessary machines. 
F. F. MARTIN, 
Supt. of Schools. 
Santa Rosa, California—Has a motiongraph, 
purchased in 1913 (Enterprise Optical Com- 
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pany, Model A), a first class machine; films 
are shown once a month for school work, 
twice a semester for entertainment; no 
special funds are available. Most of the 
material is secured from the University; 
good films have been: My Own United 
States, Yosemite, Panama Canal, Hawaii, 
Wizardry of Radio. We find lack of educa- 
tional films on English literature. Three 
Balopticons are used in the elementary 
schools for teaching geography; teachers 
provide their own slides. 
JEROME O. CROSS, 
Supt. of Schools. 
Stockton, California— Zenith, Acme and De 
Vry machines have all given good service 
here, and are used in-four large schools that 
have assembly halis. The principals of these 
schools wholly finance the work, and give 
many evening shows. Chief source of 
material is the University. Many industrial 
films are used. The library uses a small 
lantern in juvenile work. There is a lack 
of films illustrating Citizenship. This will be 
overcome, however, and the outlook is good. 
The main difficulty is getting films to suit 
the work. ANSEL S. WILLIAMS, 
Supt. of Schools. 
Visalia, California—Is purchasing two motion 
picture machines and one projector for 
slides. Motion pictures have great value for 
general instruction in large groups, but the 
slide will continue to have the greater value 
for illustrating class-room work. 
DeWITT MONTGOMERY, 
Supt. of Schools. 
(To Be Continued in Subsequent Issues) 


Il. Some Representative City Reports 
Gary, Indiana 

Every child in the Gary schools sees either 
a motion picture or slides once a week. The 
material is secured from Indiana University 
and from commercial film companies. About 
$2,000 is annually available for this work. We 
have found the following films to be very good: 
Story of Wool, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; Oranges and Olives, Indiana University; 
Rice Industry, De Vry. We have used in- 
dustrial films for ten years. Motion pictures 
have not been used at all by the public library. 

The Powers is best for the fixed booth type; 
Acme is the best portable. Under certain con- 
ditions the De Vry films are distributed free 
and they furnish us with nearly all of the so- 
called educational films we need. Owing to 
the type of school organization in Gary, prac- 


tically all of our visual work is done in our 
auditorium with large groups of children. We 
make no attempt at a close text-book or class- 
room correlation because in the first place 
there is very little material of that type and 
second because we feel there is much of gen- 
eral interest that we can teach through 
pictures. A. H. JONES, 
Director of Visual Education. 


Dayton, Ohio 

A weekly one-reel informational film is 
screened in each of the elementary and trade 
schools; slides and other pictures are also used. 
Films are rented through a local agency; slides 
and other visual aids are bought by the dif- 
ferent schools from any available source in or 
out of city. The Board of Education finances 
the rental circulation and screening of the 
weekly film at a cost of $75 per week for 36 
weeks, weekly cost per school $2.25, annual 
cost per child approximately 10 cents. We are 
using all visual aids in our school work and 
are seriously considering planning to increase 
their use in the future. 

We have made much use of industrial films. 
The new Ford industrial films are among the 
best. These are only available to purchasers. 
The field of civics and history shows a lack of 
good educational films. The Yale films, when 
released by the theaters for use in the public 
schools, will be of much service. Our public 
libraries are not using films to any great ex- 
tent. The “Acme” machine (both fixed and 
portable) is in use in most of our schools and 
up to the present time has proven satisfactory 
(school price, $250). A most encouraging out- 
look has been brought about through the 
student’s reaction to a weekly film for the last 
two years. 

The difficulties are, first, shortage of films 
photographed in natural background, with 
titles and subtitles arranged primarily for the 
student; second, the number of old theatrical 
films which have been remodeled and brought 
out under the new name of educational films; 
third, expense of securing films. These diffi- 
culties may in part be overcome through free, 
state centralized distribution, under the man- 
agement of a group of wisely selected business 
men (not motion picture men) and educators, 
who are convinced through experience and 
broad study that education is a science and the 
child is the nation’s most valuable asset. 

TERESA N. CORCORAN, 
Principal, McKinley School. 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN THE SCHOOLS OF 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
HUBERT S. UPJOHN 
Assistant County Superintendent of Schools and Director 
of Visual Education, Los Angeles County 


HE schools of Los Angeles County have 

a@ somewhat better opportunity to obtain 

certain types of visual instruction tools 
than schools not served by a central loan 
bureau. However, the school not equipped for 
projection work should not feel in the least 
hesitant about undertaking a definite program 
of development work in the visual field. 

The advantage of illustrating one’s effort to 
communicate meanings was long ago under- 
stood. Every word has its roots in one or more 
image—experiences once held in mind long 
enough to get from it some kind of meaning. 
Only such meaning as was obtained from those 
root-images can persist in the individual mind. 
No broader or deeper meaning can be at- 
tained by any learner than is made possible 
by the background of his image experience. 
This is the psychological basis for a general 
demand for increased quantity and quality of 
experience, both direct and indirect, as a fac- 
tor in teaching. Various forms of pictures fur- 
nish the learner with the bulk of his indirect 
experience. 


The visiting superintendent, who watches 
a teacher at work can put no more vital ques- 
tion to himself than this — 

“To what extent is this teacher making sure 
as she uses language that the pictures in the 
minds of each of these pupils are accurate and 
reasonably complete as compared with the 
picture in the mind of the teacher?” Only as 
these sets of images approach each other in 
identity is the meaning the same for teacher 
and pupil. For obvious reasons a picture fur- 
nishes a basis for safe comparison. The use 
of pictures: for this purpose is, or ought to be, 
the heart of visual instruction. 


Visual Teaching 

There is wide diversity in the range and 
type of visual method in use. Perhaps no bet- 
ter example of visualized method is found than 
that used by the teacher of foreign children 
who impresses the meaning of common nouns 
by labeled articles of furniture in the class- 
room, or illustrates common action words by 
teaching the child to follow action word in- 
struction when commanded to run, stand, sit, 
walk, close the door, etc. Another common use 
which is fundamental is that of certain pic- 
tures to suggest sounds to be associated with 


phonograms, as when a picture of a cow is 
associated with the oo in moo. 

Text illustrations used in the primer and 
first reader directly illustrate objects and ac- 
tions in the context. As we examine the text 
books in the upper grades and high schools, 
generally speaking, the illustrations and text 
have less in common, the more advanced the 
book. Occasional exceptions to this rule are 
found. An example of close correlation between 
text and illustration has recently been pub- 


FRONT AND BACK VIEW OF WALL 
PICTURE IN FRAME 
The subject here shown is the bridge across the 
Arroyo at Balboa Park, San Diego. The back 
side is shown to indicate how the frame is con- 
structed to make an easy change of pictures. A 
sheet of double surface corrugated strawboard, 
bound with craft paper tape, is held in position 
by turn buttons as shown. Staples are in the 
frame so that by changing the wire a vertical 
panel picture may also be used. 


lished by Macmillan under the title “Elements 
of Social Science” by Fairchild. A careful 
study of the illustrations in such a text will 
help interested teachers to obtain ideas for 
the effective use of pictures as an aid to teach- 
ing. 
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Flat Prints 


The most valuable of all types of pictures is 
the flat print, which may be obtained from 
magazines, book illustrations, advertising fold- 
ers, issued by railroads or travel bureaus, etc., 
or prints purchasable at small cost from com- 
panies dealing in them who advertise in nearly 
all educational journals. But no teacher needs 
to plead lack of material who has not done 
her best to exploit intelligently that very rich 
mine of pictorial gold. 

Teachers in Los Angeles County have the ad- 
vantages of the loan bureau maintained at the 
office of the County Superintendent. The Vis- 
ual Education Division of that office was estab- 
lished in 1916 and has been continuously in 
operation since that time. Since several types 
of visual instruction materials have been loaned 
to schools in this county without other cost 
than one way transportation, for a period of 
now over eight years, it is significant to know 
what types are found to have “come-back” 
orders for repeated use by the same teachers. 
In a general way this is now illustrated by the 
calls we have for bookings. 

During the loan period October 1 to Decem: 
ber 1, 1924, our bookings numbered: 

Stereograph Sets 

Wall Pictures 

Motion Picture Subjects 

Lantern Slide Sets 

(Sets of 30 or more slides each). 

Our wall-picture service was instituted only 
late last year, and promises to grow rapidly 
into one of our largest demands. What, then, 
does this report mean? s 


Stereographs 


It is clear that not many stereographs are 
being borrowed from us. This is due, in part, 
to the fact that some schools own their own 
collections. The larger truth is that the stereo- 
graph is little understood and a much under- 
used form of visual instruction. A second con 
sideration is the fact that not many of the 
stereograph studies which would be found most 
useful are on the market. A third considera- 
tion is the difficulty of getting the teacher and 
pupil to use them correctly. They are of little 
use unless the third dimension is actually seen 
by the user and this the user fails to see 
oftener than we might guess. The pupils’ 
images become confused if too many subjects 
are studied in succession or if the effort to 
use them reaches a point of fatigue. Too often 
they are used to satisfy a passing curiosity 
without seriousness of purpose. They are 


essentially a study tool, not adaptable readily 
to group work. 


Wall Pictures 

The wall pictures, which the bureau loans 
to schools, are enlarged photographs, 18 by 26 
inches, in black and white, sepia, or hand 
colored in oils. The service was born of a real 
need for a frequent change of classroom pic- 
tures, for subjects having a broader range of 
interest than is usual, and for a great re 
duction in the cost of obtaining them. Their 
chief value, in addition to meeting these needs, 
lies in the study data which accompany them. 
These study sheets give the teachers specific 
examples of intensive study of individual pic- 
tures in such a way as to develop that multi- 
form interest which is inherent in every signifi- 
cant picture. 


Motion Pictures 

The comparative use of motion-picture films 
for teaching purposes in Los Angeles County 
is not adequately represented by the number 
of bookings given in the above table. There 
are several commercial exchanges in Los An- 
geles City which make a business of providing 
educational film subjects to our schools. The 
department of the city schools handling visual 
instruction is also equipped with an even larger 
library of loan films than we have at the 
County Bureau. We cannot make a guess as 
to the real total which should be shown to 
indicate the truth about the extent of the use 
of films in Los Angeles City and County, today. 
It is safe to say that the number is decidedly 
smaller than is usually supposed as compared 
to the actual use made of all kinds of visual 
methods. Probably the amount of time con 
sumed by the use of motion pictures, strictly 
for purposes of instruction, is no greater than 
the time devoted to the use of slide study. 

Why is this? Partly it is due to lack of 
equipment for motion picture projection; in 
part it is due to lack of funds for rental pur: 
poses; again it is due to the unsuitable editing 
of so-called ‘“‘educationals” for classroom in 
struction purposes; and lastly to the fact that 
the motion-picture is easily over-rated as a 
classroom tool. In its own field it is without 
a substitute and can be made to fill a need 
which heretofore has been unfilled. But that 
need lies in the field of relationships involving 
motion, inter-actions, growth processes, de 


_ veloping situations, dramatic events and dyna: 


mic forces at work. , It is, however, so easily 
made to substitute for the purposeful activity 
of the pupil, even to the extent of stultifying 
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his own image-forming initiative, that it must 
be used with great caution. Its cost makes 
inevitable that the range of its use must be 
closely restricted to that for which there can 
be found no equally effective substitute. The 
film is most useful as a means of introducing a 
new subject when a background of experience, 
not otherwise obtainable, is a pre-requisite. 


Lantern Slides 
So far as the Los Angeles County Bureau 
of Visual Education is a factor, the lantern 
slide is the most widely used means of visual 


stats IN LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


UREAU—AT WORK 
Much of the equipment is home-made. Members 
of the staff are continually experimenting to 
find new and improved ways of doing old things 
better in less time. But quality is never sacri- 
ficed to quantity production. 


instruction in that area. There are certain 
interesting considerations involved in this sit- 
uation. When the bureau was first established 
the director found it next to impossible to 
obtain many needed types of slide by purchase. 
Since the pictures were obtainable it was soon 
seen that a photographic laboratory for the 
manufacture of slides needed in its work would 
greatly add to the usefulness of the bureau. 
Such a laboratory was brought into being. It 
followed that a staff was needed for coloring 
slides, repairing and shipping them, collecting 
pictures from which to make them, gathering 
data needed to go with them, etc. At the pres- 
ent time the bureau has about 200 sets for loan 
to the teachers of the county and a collection 
of nearly 10,000 negatives which are in pro- 
cess of organization. The staff of the bureau 
now consists of a director, who is also an as- 
sistant county superintendent, of an assistant 
director, a stenographic secretary, a photog- 
rapher, a stenographer and a shipping clerk. 
Members of the staff have,developed their abil- 
ities as colorists, artists, investigators, research 
workers, etc., sufficiently so that the depart- 


ment does all the work involved in the pro- 

duction of high grade lantern slides, enlarge- 

ments, and photographic prints. These details 

are furnished to indicate the type of service 

which has been found practical in the partic- 

ular case of the Los Angeles County Bureau. 
Vroman Collection 

Worthy of especial mention is the Vroman 
collection of negatives purchased by the Los 
Angeles County Bureau. These negatives were 
made by A. C. Vroman of Pasadena, from 1898 
to 1905, in connection especially with trips 
among the Indian Pueblos of Arizona and New 
Mexico and the Missions of California. Other 
negatives purchased by the department are 
now being selected to cover literature, science, 
history, geography and the industries, with 
emphasis upon California and the Pacific 
Coast. 

Demand for visual instruction materials is 
strongest from teachers of geography, followed 
closely by history, but the latter demand is 
much more difficult to supply. Science teach- 
ers, especially of elementary science, come 
third, foreign languages and art teachers fol- 
lowing a rather lame fourth or fifth. Some 
demand comes from teachers of English, of 
manual arts, vocations, domestic arts, and 
other special subjects. 


Propaganda 

For a time visual instruction as a method 
found prophets and propagandists who knew 
little of educational practice but felt called to 
preach a new educational gospel which was to 
eliminate teacher, textbook and what-not. 
These exaggerated notions found favor in high 
quarters, even being elaborated upon by men 
world famous, as, for example, Edison and H. 
G. Wells. We wish to assure the teachers of 
the state and the makers of textbooks that they 
are in no danger. We wish to go further and 
quote a caution to teachers who do use visual- 
ized methods. This caution is found in Free- 
man’s very sane report on “Visual Education” 
(University of Chicago Press, page 80) and is 
as follows: 


“Caution should be observed to encourage 
initiative and an intellectually active attitude 
and not to allow the use of motion-pictures or 
other visual materials to over develop the atti- 
tude of passive receptivity.” To which we would 
yet more emphatically append that the pupils’ 
attitude of passive receptivity is the curse of 
all kinds of schooling. 
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THE LOG OF A SUBSTITUTE TEACHER 
(Excerpts) 


ELIZABETH BANKS MARSH 
John Muir Junior High School, Los Angeles 


The Teachers’ Assignment Clerk was within; 
I heard her say to her Superior, 

“But you’re using up all my list of substitute 
teachers; 

I haven’t enough now to go around!” : 

He answered her in a low murmur and hurried 
away; 

Then the Inner Office leaped into action: 

“Culture Center School wants a French teacher! 

Can anyone here teach French? 

Looming Large wants a teacher of forge! 

Miss Smooth Brown Hair, here’s an English 
class for you; 

Yes, I know that you teach nothing but Math.; 

Mrs. Blond Marcel takes this first grade class; 
it’s such a lovely school.” 

Smoothly, swiftly, calmly, the Goddess of our 
Fortunes sorted us out; 

She placed one here and another there, with 
shrewd, young wisdom; 

She gfanted me my desires to the fraction of 
a wish; 

As I departed, I heard the impatient ringing 
of the telephone in the Inner Office; 

In the Outer Office, stretched a row of mute, 

empty chairs. 


| meres into the overcrowded Outer Office; 


ANNA MOSS 
HE has taught in that Senior High for 

many a year; 

Her friends call her Anna; 

She calls her friends Maud, Blanche, 
Carrie; 

They discuss diet, design and decay of the day; 

They eat graham crackers and milk for their 
lunch; 

Anna has never really seen the Lowly Substi- 
tute, 

Although she and her friends radiate cold, 
withering glances upon the stranger; 

The Substitute smiles into her short sleeve 
and says, 

“What a tragi-ccomedy Anna would be in a 
seething Junior High; 

She wouldn’t last a week!” 


MARGARET JONES 


OU must have seen her or her numerous 
counterparts. 


and 


But you may not know that you have seen her; 
She’s just garden variety; 
She’s not very large and she’s not very small; 


She never looks untidy, but, on the other hand, 

She doesn’t look like the patron of a beauty 
shop; 

She once considered ‘fixing up” a little; 

She would have acquired a husband and chil- 
dren of her own; 

Just then her brother-in-law had a permanent 
nervous breakdown; 

Permanent nervous breakdowns and permanent 
waves don’t go together; 

She supports her sister’s children now; 

She doesn’t say much about it; it’s too common 
a situation; 

The youngsters at school don’t clamor to be 
placed in her classes; 

On the other hand, no one ever asks to be 
transferred out; 

No, she doesn’t care whether she ever goes 
to a Senior High. 

The Office? Oh, they don’t know that she’s 
alive; 

She’s garden variety, I tell you; 

Saint Peter? Oh yes, he knows her. He 
doesn’t call her garden variety; 

He’s saving her a choice seat in the sun. 


BERTHA MAXIMA 
HE head waiter at the Giltmore is a fear- 

T less man; 

He did not quail at her air of authority; 

She is the chief executive over hundreds of 
small children; 

She has an ingrowing desire for power; 

If she ever stops listening to her own rigid 
voice, 

She may hear someone say that she has a com- 
plex; 

She not only has this malignant growth, but 
she is blind; 

Blind because she mistakes fawning for friend- 
ship; 

Blind because she does not see that to intimi- 
date small children is easy, 

And to overpower fresh, young teachers is a 
sinecure; 

Blind, yes, blind and dull; 

Dull because she does not know desire for 
power is a devil, 

A clamorous, insatiable devil within; 

Unless it be (Ah, who am I to say this?), 

Unless it be a desire for power that one may 
serve. 

(To Be Continued) 
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SOUTHERN SECTION C. T. A. MEETINGS 


SOME IMPRESSIONS 


O get the most out of Institute is ever 
the desire of men and women of the 
teaching profession. Much valuable time, 
thought, and money are expended annually in 
bringing the best talent available. Those whose 
duty it was to arrange the California Teachers’ 
Association, Southern Section, program this 
year are to be congratulated upon the success 
of the great meetings held in Los Angeles. 


Previous to the general section gathering, 
the Orange county teachers devoted one day 
to visiting good schools in near-by counties. 
There are many schools scattered through this 
section of California which are working out 
unusual experiments in education, worthy of 
the attention of teachers: everywhere. These 
schools are quietly going about their work, 
saying little, until they have proved themselves. 
The nuclei of worth-while innovations in educa- 
tion are there. It was to some of these schools 
that the teachers of Orange county journeyed 
for their first day of Institute. 

The hostess schools featured their unique 
work on that day. The visiting teachers care- 
fully observed, later talked over the work 
among themselves, and, once more at home, 
applied parts of it to their own schools. As 
no two people ever do work in identically the 
same way these visiting teachers have bor- 
rowed the new ideas but are developing them 
and adjusting them to suit their own needs. 

We believe that the plan of using one day 
of Institute as a visiting day has been of great 
practical worth. When united with the in- 
spirational work of the C. T. A. in Los Angeles, 
our Institute session was a period of real value 
to us all. 

MRS. LOUISE H. BRADSHAW 
Vice-Principal, Orange Grammar School, 
Orange. 


HIGH LIGHTS 
N outstanding feature of the institutes 
was the interest shown in vocational 
training. The lectures of Dr. Arthur Dean 
were always crowded. The keynote of his talks 
was the need of closer cooperation between 
the schools and industry. He urged all voca- 
tional teachers to go back to their trades every 
vacation so that the schools might be teaching 


printing, millinery or plastering as it is in 
1925 instead-of as it was fifteen years ago. 


Dr. Walter Miller of the University of Mis- 
souri also drew huge audiences to his lectures 
on classical and literary subjects. He empha- 
sized the need of applying the classics to 
modern life. The premier social affair of the 
week was the Classical Association luncheon 
in honor of Dr. Miller at the Biltmore Hotel. 
Dr. Walter A. Edwards of the Los’ Angeles 
High School presided. A course of lectures on 
atomic structure at the California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, provoked much interest. 
One of the speakers was Dr. Robert Milliken 
of that institution, who received the Nobel 
prize last summer for his work on the atom. 


Our own Superintendent, Will C. Wood, fur- 
nished one of the most interesting half-hours 
of the week when he told his ideas for the 
study of the Constitution. . He believes that 
fiction and poetry dealing with the life of the 
American people are more effective than are 
political. speeches or technical study of the 
document. 


A visit to the Huntington Library in Pasa- 
dena was enjoyed by the printing and journal- 
ism teachers. This collection contains more 
examples of early printing than any other in 
the world except the British Museum. 


The exhibit of students’ art work at the 
Exposition Park Museum, a trip to the harbor 
at San Pedro, two excellent concerts, one 
under the auspices of the Ephebian Society, 
two dramas by the Community Players under 
the direction of Maurice Brown, and visits to 
the Sovthwestern Museum furnished instruc- 
tive diversion. KATHERINE CARR, 

Los Angeles High School. 


OUR SPEAKERS 


NE of the frequent expressions heard 
where school-people of various depart- 
ments and ranks congregated was, “Our speak- 
ers have made good.” It was a very welcome 
statement to those responsible for the program. 
The men and women who were invited to 
address the teachers of Southern California are 
people of practical experience. In their prep- 
aration for the convention they had built their 
addresses around the contacts of actual class- 


GALIFORNIA STATED IRRARY 
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room and administrative work. They spoke 
with authority born of understanding. This 
was especially gratifying in view of numerous 
educational articles recently appearing in news- 
papers and magazines written by those who 
apparently have had no direct dealing with 
schoolroom conditions and problems. Sane, 
sensible, wholesome, encouraging and suggest- 
ive, and some times inspirational, were our 

meetings. Thank you, ex-President Stewart. 

A. R. CLIFTON, 

District Superintendent of Schools, 

Monrovia. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS 


HE meetings of the California Teachers’ 
"F gpedenae Southern Section, in December 
of each year mark the annual culmination of 
things educational in the southern part of the 
state. This year’s sessions were very satisfac- 
tory, and the president of the association and 
the executive committee are to be congratu- 
lated for their success. 

A good many of us in the suburban parts are 
willing and glad to come to the city each year 
for these educational meetings. We find a 
great deal of difficulty, however, in getting 
satisfactory seats at the general sessions. By 
the time our first train arrives we find our- 
selves compelled to take seats in the peanut 
gallery, stand somewhere in the aisles, or go 
off to another general session where we arrive 
too late to make a satisfactory report to our 
county superintendent. To correct this situa- 
tion one section or building ought to be re- 
served for teachers who come in from rural 
areas. 

The speakers at all of the sessions were 
among the best that America affords. The 
spirit of the teaching-body was one that all 
organizations should emulate. An outstanding 
feature of each general session was the musical 
program, which meant much to the success of 
the program. 

MERTON E. HILL, 
Chaffee Union High School and Junior College, 
Ontario. 


SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB 
HE particular event to which I look for- 
ward with keenest anticipation is the 
Schoolmasters’ Club annual banquet. Five 
hundred men, representative of all grades of 
education from the elementary classroom to 
the graduate school of America’s largest uni- 
versity, of all subjects from the alphabet to 
the zodiac, and of all phases from private 
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tutoring to a state superintendency, yet all 
absorbed in the high and noble profession of 
education, that is a goodly company in which 
to mingle about the festive board! There is 
the best of bonhomie. The last shred of grouch 
is driven out the window by the crescendo of 
college songs of olden days. Stalwart leaders 
of other times are remembered and cheered. 
The visiting speakers are eloquently introduced 
to exhibit whatever remnant of wisdom they 
may claim after their strenuous institute hours. 
There is always even a chance of discovering 
an oasis in the vast, arid expanse of age-long 
yarns! I like the fine democracy of it all. It’s 
a heartening occasion and an inspiring group. 
Dull care is driven away, and the cause of 


‘education is advanced. 


ROCKWELL D. HUNT, 
Dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Southern California. 


SAN DIEGO INSTITUTE 


HE San Diego City and County Institute 

was held December 17, 18 and 19. Teachers 
who preferred to go to the C. T. A. S. S. at 
Los Angeles were granted that privilege. Super- 
intendents Henry C. Johnson and Miss Ada 
York skilfully assigned teachers to preside at 
the different sessions. Each session was 
opened by community singing, followed by 
classroom singing from the elementary and 
high schools. Thursday afternoon the high 
school orchestra played most acceptably under 
the baton of Nino Marcelli. Presdent Walter 
Dexter of Whittier College was the Wednesday 
speaker. He brought rousing messages under 
the titles, “Heroic Challenge of Education,” 
and “Some Modern Tendencies in Education.” 
Dr. Dexter is a favorite in San Diego, and is 
always assured a hearty welcome. After his 
address the teachers went into sectional meet- 
ings. Miss M. Madeline Ververka was greatly 
enjoyed by the elementary teachers; she always 
is. Dr. Allison Gaw of the University of South- 
ern California won the hearts of the English 
teachers by his appreciative understanding of 
their problems. Dr. Alexander Kaun of the 
University of California jammed his room to 
the doors by his wonderful interpretations of 
conditions in Russia. 

On Thursday Superintendent J. H. Beveridge 
of Omaha was with us, and talked intimately 
about school matters in “The Meaning of Edu- 
cation” and “The Type of Teacher We Want.” 
Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, State Supervisor of Physi- 
cal Education, encouraged us with comment 
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and directions. Miss Marian Peek, San Diego 
State Teachers’ College, led discussion in the 
Social Science section. 


Friday was a real climax, for which Super- 
intendent Johnson won much praise. We had 
Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, and Miss Florence Hale, Rural Supervisor 
of Maine. Dr. Cubberley, in his scholarly, cul- 
tured diction, held us tensely attentive with 
“The Nineteenth Century Influences Which 
Shaped the School,” and “Why Education in 
America Is Difficult.” Miss Hale was a veri- 
table refreshing gale from her northern state! 
We like her! There were no section meetings 
this day. 


The social activities, more extensive than 
heretofore, were enjoyed in a luncheon to Miss 
Ververka by the Kindergarten-Primary Club; 
a luncheon to Superintendent Beveridge, by the 
superintendents and principals, at which busi- 
ness and professional men and the city Board 
of Education were guests; the annual dinner 
of the County Schoolmasters’ Club, with Super- 
intendent Beveridge as guest of honor; the 
luncheon by the women teachers to Miss Hale, 
and a luncheon to Dr. Stolz by the phys‘cal 
training teachers and coaches. Strong endorse- 
ment of the Child Labor Amendment and other 
resolutions were adopted. Everybody went 
home saying “This is the finest Institute I ever 
attended!” PETE W. ROSS, 

Principal, Washington School, San Diego. 


i 
POMONA INSTITUTE 


UY WHALEY, City Superintendent of 
(5 Schools, Pomona, and his corps of 
teachers have developed an intensive working 
local institute, crowned by the inspirational 
alpenglow obtained from the C. T. A. general 
sessions. 


The most promising feature of the local insti- 
tutes is the participation on the part of the 
teachers. The Board of Education for many 
years has encouraged teachers to improve their 
work by travel and study. Leaves of absence 
are granted, provided the teachers return to 
Pomona at least for one year’s service. The 
feature of this year’s local institute, held in 
conjunction with the C. T. A., was the interest- 
ing and profitable discussions given by three 
local teachers who had traveled extensively 
around the planet during the school year and 
summer vacation recently closed 


C. A. STEBBINS, 


Pomona. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AT THE 
SOUTHERN SECTION MEETINGS 


M* dear Mr. Chamberlain: 


I am sending you a report to this office of 
four days spent in the C. T. A. Southern Sec- 
tion Meeting. Mr. Elzinga, head of the indus- 
trial department of Tamalpais High School 
in this county is willing to have his report 
published. 


Yours sincerely, 
JAS. B. DAVIDSON, 
Marin County Supt. of Schools. 


Dear Mr. Davidson: 


The writer looked at the Southern Conven- 
tion as a whole from the standpoint of the 
vocational man. Not that he is narrow or 
prejudiced in favor of vocational education 
and against or disinterested in general educa- 
tion—not at all,—but knowing that one cannot 
eat his cake and have it too, he attended but 
few lectures on science, art, administration, 
evolution, etc. He believes in the universal 
opportunity for all and knows that at least 
75 per cent, representing the great majority, 
will work with their hands. So long as ap- 
prenticeship in industry is a thing of the past, 
it has become the duty of the public school 
to do this training. Vocational education is 
not dedicated to a lower ideal of culture than 
general or commercial education, but is edu- 
cation in the fullest sense. 

Some parts of this report consist of dis- 
cussions with small groups and individual 
teachers, directors of vocational work, grade 
school and high school principals, before and 
after the meetings. 

Most of the suggestions offered had been 
dormant in the minds of these men and women 
in Southern California. The C. T. A. official 


lecturers simply gave them renewed strength 
in their beliefs. 


Respectfully yours, 
, WM. T. ELZINGA. 
Vice-Principal, Tamalpais High School. 


The director of music, Los Angeles Part- 
Time High School, said that we should have 
classes in vocational music for boys and girls 
to save the plentiful talent that comes to 
us from foreign countries and from foreign- 
born parents. The musical talents of these 
boys and girls should be commercialized for 
the stage. , 


Arthur Dean suggested that during the adol- 
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escent age the academic branches should be 
largely replaced by experiences in laboratory, 
shop, soil, and office. 

Will C. Wood urged a complete revision of 
the course of study in the elementary schools. 
“We shall save money if we will give the chil- 
dren of this state the kind of education that 
will fit them for the business of life, instead 
of the subjects that tradition insists we teach 
them.” 

A ONE-TRACK SYSTEM 

Dr. Strayer said that some day we will learn 
that it is right and proper to spend at least 
10 per cent of our budgets, if need be, in 
diagnosing the needs of each individual pupil 
and directing his ability in the lines to which 
he is best suited. At present we have a single- 
track, one-standard school system, not any 
longer suitable to everchanging conditions in 
industry, business, and civilization. He advised 
superintendents and principals to permit teach- 


ers to participate in the administration of the 
schools. 


Will C..Wood said that the biggest thing, 
the most important part of a school, is its 
teaching force, not its management or Board 
of Trustees or its buildings. Principals should 


bring up their teaching force to higher effi- 


ciency, ambition and responsibilities. The main 
function of principals is to train their teach- 
ing staffs. 

Mr. Benjamin Johnson, of University of 
California, Southern Branch, brought out the 
need for ce-operation between.-trades, indus- 
try, and the schools, without which vocational 
schools cannot function properly. 

The principal, Roosevelt High School, said 
he had held many conferences with his. faculty 
for the purpose of coaching the academic teach- 
er into a sympathetic understanding and co- 
operative attitude toward vocational work, be- 
cause without these, vocational work was im- 
possible. In this way he has accomplished 
much during the past two years, but admitted 
it was slow work. 

Another speaker said that one of the great- 
est obstacles to the development of a demo- 
cratic system of education, (namely universal 
opportunity for all according -to the native 
characteristics and abilities of each individ- 
ual), is the plain fact, that our educational 
systems are in the hands of those who, by 
virtue of their education and training, are 
totally unfamiliar with vocational education for 
the masses and therefore placed too great 
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emphasis on the academic branches and the 
time devoted to them. In no other business 
or industry does such a condition obtain. 

To bring about a change in this unsound con- 
dition it will be advisable that all school prin- 
cipals take courses in vocational education, 
management and administration, to get the 
proper sympathetic viewpoint and to inspire all 
academic teachers with the desire to take a 
lively interest in vocational education. 

Another speaker, in discussing the slow 
progress of vocational education in secondary 
schools, showed that this was due, in no small 
degree, to the present class of supervisors and 
directors, former teachers of woodwork, who 
had automatically gravitated through priority 
into supervisorial positions. Woodwork in 
general, being confined to a narrow sphere and 
requiring but a limited technical education 
(and therefore making only a limited contri- 
bution to vocational education), cannot produce 
leaders for the other more important, more 
numerous and highly technical vocations, such 
as machine construction, tool-making, pattern- 
making, toolsmithing and forging, foundry prac- 
tice, heat-treating, instrument-making, etc. 

It was concluded that to make more rapid 
progress, vocational education should have as 
leaders in supervisory and directing positions, 
men technically and professionally trained in 
the leading metal-working branches, namely 
the machinist, toolmaker, or instrument maker. 
This brought out the point that the teachers’ 
colleges and universities should develop such 
teachers for leadership, and not woodworkers. 


AUTOMOBILES 

Several teachers believed that California is 
placing entirely too much emphasis upon auto- 
mobile work, contending that this work, being 
an offshoot and a specialty, has its basis in 
machine-shop work and metal-work in general. 
This metal work should precede the auto work 
in every case, for the purpose of developing 
dexterity in the use of tools, knowledge of 
materials, and the highly necessary judgment 
in handling machinery. 


At this point several teachers expressed the 
belief that so long as woodwork alone was not 
fulfilling its mission in the grades 7, 8 and 9, 
as a preparation or prevocational subject for 
the metal work in grades 10, 11 and 12, that 
elementary metal-work or machineshop work 
should be given in addition to woodwork. 
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BUSINESS MEETING 
HE annual business meeting of the C. T. 
A., Southern Section, was held December 
18, 1924, at Trinity Auditorium, Los Angeles, 
President Paul E. Stewart presiding. Follow- 
ing financial statement was read by Mr. H. T. 
Slifton, accepted and ordered filed: 


RECEIPTS— 


Memberships 

Advertising 

Interest and Refunds 

Cooperating Cities and Counties... 
Balance, 1923-24 


$34,215.50 
200.00 
417.76 
1,125.00 
5,080.09 


$41,038.35 


DISBURSEMENTS— 


Salaries 

Stamps and stamped envelopes 
Telephone and telegraph 
General office expense 
Stationery 


$ 5,503.92 
306.99 
207.36 
296.67 
187.30 

1,380.33 
780.25 
254.51 


Rent 

Office equipment 

Special Committee 
Executive committee 
Refunds 

Dishonored checks 
Convention. expense 
Convention speakers 
Executive Secretary expense 
Council of Education ; 
Receipts forwarded to central office 22,137.94 
Surplus 7,357.42 


$41,038.35 
Resolutions were adopted: (1) against sep- 
arating Los Angeles Teachers’ College from 
the Southern Branch, University of California; 
(2) urging sabbatical year for teachers; (3) 
commending exchange of teachers; (4) com- 
mending safety department of the Automobile 
Club of Southern California; (5) heartily co- 
operating with the state survey of elementary 
school curriculum. (6) supporting the Federal 
Education Bill (Sterling-Reed); (7) favoring 
a law recognizing the high school status of 
seventh and eighth grade pupils; (8) reform- 
ing the grammatical errors in comic strips; 
(9) heartily congratulating David Starr Jordan 
for winning the Herman prize; (10 supporting 
the Child Labor Amendment; (11) urging co- 
operation with the International Convention of 
Kindergarten Teachers, to be held in Los An- 
geles, July 8-13, 1925; (12) thanks to Southern 
California school people for hospitality and 
courtesies; (13) congratulating President Paul 
E. Stewart and his helpers; (14) necrology— 
Alexis F. Lange, Frederic Burk. 


(Continued on Page 125) 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(Northern Section) 
NNUAL Report of J. D. Sweeney, Treas- 
urer, Red Bluff: 
Receipts for Year— 

Amount on hand January 1, 1924....$2,675.56 

Received from Chico City Joint In- 
stitute Pro Rata. 

Received from Mrs. Minnie O’Neill 

Received from L. A. Wadsworth 


120.00 
18.00 
2,630.00 


$5,443.56 
$ 64.00 


Disbursements for Year: 
California Council of Education 
Minnie Gray 
News Printing Company. 
Purnell Company 


Vivian Long 

George Berry 

Mites Cee ye iiss ld 
H. H. Sauber........ 


B. M. Fermstone.. 
James Ferguson .. 
Jennie Malaley 
C. H. Neilsen 

L. A. Wadsworth 
J. D. Sweeney. 
Pacific Tel. and Tel. Co... 
Cc. H. Camper 

E. I. Miller 
George P. Barnes 
Mamie B. Lang 
E, J. Fitzgerald... 
R. E. Golway. 
Celia Dahringer 
Evelyn MacDonald 
A. V. Wilde 

Ella McCleery 

E. I. Cook 

L. M. Ferguson 
Minnie Roth 

F, J. Prebble.... 


Henrietta Horton ... 

Ais. S 

*S. M. Chaney. 
*Mary Cravens 

$1,141.21 
$4,302.31 
$5,443.52 

*These amounts include expenses as dele- 
gates to N. EB. A. 

#Of this amount $500.00 is in Liberty Bonds, 
$1,500.00 on interest on certificates of deposit 
in Bank of Tehama County, remainder in 
checking account. This balance does not in- 
clude accrued interest on Liberty bonds, said 
interest being re-invested when received in 
War Stamps during the war and in Treasury 
certificates since that time. Of these we 
hold several to the amount (maturity) of 
$150.00. 


#Balance, Jan 1, 1925 
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COLLIER’S “BETTER SCHOOL PROGRAM” 
VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY 


LL journaldom is divided into three parts, 
Az publications constructively as- 
isting America’s educational program; 
those hostile and super-critical; and those tep- 
idly apathetic. The friends and allies comprise 
by far the largest group. The vociferous “hos- 
tile’ group have a bark that is worse than their 
bite, for they are often honestly convinced that 
their words of criticism are justifiable and 
necessary. a 
The best words, however, are those which 
build, words of quiet appraisal, of sympathetic 
and genuine interest, of cool scientific re- 
search, of constructive vision. Creative words 
are needed by the schools and by that vast 
public which supports the American public 
school system. 


Such words, wisely spoken and timely, have 
issued from a great-hearted and courageous 
journal, Collier’s, the National weekly. Its 
“petter school program” recently announced, 
has commanded attention throughout America, 
among lay and school-people alike. It is a 
fine, virile presentation, in language all can 
understand, of the basic features in a Twen- 
tieth Century School program. So important 
and worthy do we consider this statement that 
the following digest is presented herewith, 
with the recommendation that every teacher in 
America assist in giving Collier’s program the 
widest possible publicity. It represents the 
best thought of America. 

The right school board. 

Unit-organization—the superintendent in 
charge. 

A sound budget. 

Platoon school buildings and ample play- 
grounds. 

A salary schedule that will provide good 
teachers. 

Studies adapted to present-day needs. — 

Abolition of the lockstep. 

Project work, to teach co-operation. 

Adequate physical training. 

Junior high schools, with a chance for 
each child to succeed. 

1. The Right School Board 

A small, energetic, nonpartisan board, 
elected at large, is half the battle for better 
schools. Men or women who are honest, in- 
telligent, and active, used to having others 


under them, and holding others responsible for 
results. 


2. Unit Organization 

The main business of the board is to elect 
the best possible superintendent and put him 
in entire charge of the school organization. He 
should be given time and opportunity to try 
out his methods and ideas, and be solely re- 
sponsible to the community, through the board, 
for the running of the school system. 

3. A Sound Budget 

It is as important for a school system as it 
is for an individual to live within its income. 
Exceeding the budget leads inevitably to care- 
lessness, unsound investment, and waste. How 
much intelligent, constructive business methods 
and investment mean to a school system can 
be judged when one realizes that the support 
of the community, which alone makes good 
schools possible, is dependent on expenditure 
that gives full value for every dollar. More 
money for schools is a good investment in 
citizenship. 

4. Platoon School and Playgrounds 

“Platoon School” is a name that stands for 
an idea, as well as a form of organization. The 


idea that it stands for, and leads to, is diversity 
of occupation. We know now, what we did not 
know when most of the still existing school 
buildings were put up, that you can’t get the 
best educational results with only desks and 
classrooms. A diversified school plan and play- 
grounds are essential. 


5. An Adequate Salary Schedule 

Good teachers make good schools. Good 
teaching material, men as well as women, must 
be attracted. A salary schedule that encour- 
ages adequate training and the breadth of ideas 
that goes with it, will work miracles with any 
school system. 

6. Studies Adapted to Needs 

Modern courses of study; not Latin and 
algebra simply because they were taught to our 
fathers and to us. Our schools no longer train 
merely for the professions; they train chiefly 
for life. Courses of study retained only be- 
cause they were once considered valuable 
waste opportunities and time of both teachers 
and pupils. 

7. Abolition of the Lockstep 

Attempting to make all children keep step, 
and degrading those who can’t, is stupid, ex- 
pensive, and cruel. The steps that lead away 
from the outworn and blindly applied regi- 
mental system are: 
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(a) Grouping of children according to 
ability, with abundant opportunity for 
reclassification. 

(b) “Opportunity rooms” for exceptionally 

bright children and stragglers. For 
those who forge ahead, the added 
opportunities that will develop leader- 
ship. 
Individual instruction. No two chil- 
dren are alike. Allowing each to ad- 
vance at his own natural gait, without 
needless repetition of courses, is both 
possible and practicable. 

8. Project Work 

Modern man has to co-operate or die. The 

day when man could live alone, or even when 
one small group or tribe could subsist by itself, 
is past. Part of education today is the acquisi- 
tion of this fact. Children who work together 
on different parts of a single whole get more 
than merely a new interest and incentive in 
their work. they are developing into better 
citizens. 


9. Physical Training 

Ninety per cent of our children today are 
physically deficient. Even in city schools an 
hour of supervised exercise a week is usually 
considered sufficient. But it’s not. There 
should be systematic training in the essentials 
of health; supervised play; dental inspection 
and instruction in care of the teeth and mouth. 

10. Junior High Schools 

The junior high school principle of special 
training for the years of early adolescence is 
sound. A school that stresses life interests, 
rather than college entrance requirements, is 
essential at this period of development. Every 
youngster can do something, if he likes it and 
will keep at it, well enough to succeed. For 
what that something is, and by giving him a 
chance to acquire confidence and satisfaction 
a school to “set him on his feet’ by finding out 
through doing it, is of incalculable value. 


TEACHING CITIZENSHIP OBLIGATIONS TO 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


ANDREW R. BOONE, 
Stanford University 


was established in 1920. Since that time 

a course in Problems of Citizenship has 
been required of all freshmen. For three years 
the departments of Economics and Political 
Science provided courses in economic prob- 
lems, social problems, and political problems. 
which, taken together, constituted. the re- 
quired course of study for twelve units 
throughout the freshman year. 

This was a temporary arrangement and be- 
ginning with the autumn quarter of 1923 a 
combined course in problems of citizenship has 
been given through the co-operation of various 
departments including the departments of eco- 
nomics, psychology, political science, history 
and law. 

At present approximately 700 students are 
enrolled in the course, an increase of 175 over 
last year’s enrollment. The bulk of the class 
is made up of freshmen, numbering 525, Others 
are transfers from other collegiate institutions 


and sophomores who have not had this course 
or its equivalent. 


At present 31 institutions offer introductory 
courses of this kind for freshmen. Included in 
these are most of the large eastern men’s col- 


T= lower division at Stanford University 


leges, Columbia University, and the University 
of Chicago. Stanford, Dartmouth, and Columbia 
are the pioneers. 

The course at Columbia reviews the history 
of civilization. At Dartmouth it is in the nature 
of a study of problems. The course at Stanford, 
under the direction of Professor Edgar E. 
Robinson of the History department, aims to 
combine these two aspects. In fact the ten- 
dency in most colleges at present is towards a 
combination of historical background and 
present-day problems. 


The Lectures 


Sixty lectures are given by men from various 
departments of the university during the 
course of the year. The lectures are neces- 
sarily given in the assembly hall. The general 
divisions of the subject are: Bases of civiliza- 
tion, political equipment of the citizen, political 
institutions and problems, and economic and 
social institutions and problems. 

Specific subjects for the autumn lectures 
have been organic evolution, evolution of man, 
physical environment of man, man’s co-opera- 
tion with nature, tests of the progress of man, 
growth of intelligence, modern scientific atti- 
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tude, modern scientific method, function of 
education, education in a democracy, funda- 
mental human traits, intelligence in a democ- 
racy, races and divisions of mankind, funda- 
mental social institutions, liberty of the indi- 
vidual, democracy, foundations of American 
nationality, and formation of American dem- 
ocracy. 


These lectures are given to the freshmen 
twice a week in one class of 700. Two hours 
each week are devoted to section meetings 
when the class is divided into discussion 
groups of 30 members each. Each group is 
placed in charge of an instructor who came to 
the university for this particular work. It is 
expected that this arrangement and the dis- 
cussions will result in developing an indepen- 
dence of thought so essential to achievement 
of the fundamental purpose. 


Two Duties to Freshmen 


Professor Robinson and his colleagues be- 
lieve that the university has a twofold aca- 
demic duty to the entering freshmen. First, 
they are given immediately and briefly a sur- 
vey of the society which has developed in the 
last 500 years. The purpose of this is orienta- 
tion, not training; therefore it is neither ana- 
lytical nor abstract, speculative nor detailed. 
Secondly, the newcomers are provided with an 
experience by questioning and continuing dis- 
cussion which leads each student to consider 
his relation to the world in which he lives, par- 
ticularly the economic, political and social 
fabric. The individual’s opportunity and duty 


is emphasized rather than forms of society as’ 


such. 


The course on Problems of Citizenship has 
an objective separate from those of other col- 
lege courses. It is largely the development of 
an attitude rather than training or experience. 

Culture is conceived to be a personal asset 
just as professional or vocational training is a 
business asset. It is Professor Robinson’s idea 
that this new experiment on the part of Stan- 
ford will help “‘to produce a larger social asset, 
widen the non-professional and non individual 
horizon of the student, on the theory that an 
enlargement of view has an important part in 
the preliminary steps in the education of ma- 
ture men and women. To this end there appear 
at present to be three conditioning factors: 
First, a definite concept of the physical and 
historical bases of present day civilization; 
second, a clear understanding of the funda- 
mentals of economic, social and political struc- 


ture, and third, a vivid realization of the oppor- 
tunity and obligations of educated men and 
women in a modern community.” 


The new plan, although it is yet too early to 
predict its success, seems to satisfy a need. 
Since its inception two years ago the only 
material change noted is the decrease in the 
number of lectures and the consequent increase 
in the number of section meetings each week, 
which, without increasing the number of hours 
allotted to the course, gives each student an 
opportunity to meet twice a week in a small 
section where emphasis is laid upon methods 
of study and development of thinking upon the 
general questions through directed discussion. 
Whatever success the experiment may attain 
will depend partly upon the work of the in- 
structors. 


CALIFORNIA STATE MUSIC 
CONFERENCE 


Y AUTHORIZATION of the State Board of 
B Education the state music conference will 
be held this year at Pomona College on Feb- 
ruary 26, 27 and 28. The whole field of music 
in our elementary schools, high schools, col- 
leges and universities will be discussed. Rep- 
resentatives from the different fields of music 
are urged to be present and take part in the 
discussions, in order that each department may 
receive full consideration. The program will 
allow a large opportunity for discussion. Any 
rcommendations regarding music courses which 
are sent out at the close of this conference 
may represent the concensus of opinion of 
those present. Committees have been at work 
during the past year and will present their 
findings. 

Arrangements for care of the delegates have 
been made by Pomona College. Information 
on hotels and rooms can be secured at the 
administration building, which .will be the 
headquarters for registration. Meals will cost: 
formal banquet (Thursday evening) $1.25; 
dinner (Thursday) $1.00; luncheons during the 
three days, 60 cents per meal. All meals, ex- 
cept breakfast, will be served by the Claremont 
Inn. The college cafeteria will be available for 
any who may desire to breakfast there. 

Those who have attended previous confer- 
ences will be looking forward with pleasure 
to this meeting, and to the prospect of hear- 
ing from such a leader in music as Mr. Otto 
Moissner. 


GRACE C. STANLEY, 
State Commissioner of Elementary Schools, 
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TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND 


Editorial Note 


The question of revision of the present re- 
tirement salary act has repeatedly been given 
consideration by the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation and by state school authorities. Owing 
to lack of case statistics, the fact that there is 
no other retirement law in force identical with 
the California law and, further, that the Cali- 
fornia law has been effective so short a time, 
it has been deemed wise to withhold such modi- 
fication. It seems the height of wisdom to carry 
on under the present law until by reason of a 
wider period of experience a more ample op- 
portunity for study and additional data for the 
drawing of ccnclusions, a really effective law 
may be enacted. 


There is here presented a report on the re- 
tirement law made to the State Board of Edu- 
cation together with the letter ‘of transmittal to 
the Governor of this report by the State Board 
as well as a letter from the Secretary and As- 
sistant Secretary of the Retirement Board. There 
is also included the special message of the Gov- 
ernor to the Senate and Assembly in trans- 
mittal of the report of the actuary. Appended 
to these documents is a statement drawn and 
signed by members of the legislative committee 
of the city and county school superintendents 
and the legislative committee of the California 
Council of Education. This last statement is 
of date January 21, 1925. AH. 


I 


R. ARTHUR H. Chamberlain, 
M Executive Secretary California Council 
of Education, San Francisco. 
Dear Sir: 


At the meeting of the Retirement Board held 
today, S. Gundelfinger, Actuary, submitted a 
report on the condition of the retirement funds, 
which he had prepared at the request of Gov- 
ernor Friend William Richardson, after the Re- 
tirement Board had given him access to the 
records. 


Following a discussion, which lasted all 
morning, and at which Mr. Gundelfinger was 
present, the Board appointed a committee to 
write a letter to Governor Richardson. I am 
enclosing a copy of the letter that was pre- 
pared. It was accepted by the Board and 
ordered sent to the Governor at once. 


It was then moved, seconded, and carried, 
that a copy of the actuary’s report and the 
letter to the Governor be sent to you with the 
request that you place it in the hands of the 
California State Teachers’ Association, with the 
message that this information is furnished to 
them in recognition of their interest in the 
system and in view of the fact that the 


Teachers’ Retirement law enacted June 16, 
1913, was passed at the request of the teachers 
of the state. 

It seemed probable that you might wish to 
publish a copy of the report and letter in the 
Sierra Educational News, and if so there would 
be no objection on the part of the Board to 
your doing so. Very truly yours, 

WILL C. WOOD, Sec’y. 
By Marion H. Ketcham, 
Ass’t Sec’y Retirement Board. 


II 
January 13, 1925. 


O HIS Excellency, 
Governor Friend William Richardson: 


In accordance with your request, a report on 
the status of the Teachers’ Retirement Salary 
system has been prepared by S. Gundelfinger, 
Actuary, and a copy of the report has been 
placed in your hands. 

We have gone over the report in some detail 
with Mr. Gundelfinger, and desire to call your 
attention to the fact that the report discloses 
a condition which requires attention. This 
would naturally involve further expert study 
and legislative action. 

The situation is placed before you for such 
action as you may think wise. This Board is 
an administrative one and not legislative or 
executive. Our responsibility is to administer 
the system, and we desire to assure you of 
our readiness to co-operate in plans to place 
the system on a sounder basis both for the 
state and the teachers. 

Respectfully yours, 
State Board of Education, 
E. P. CLARK, President. 


III 
January 12, 1925. 


'O THE Honorable, 
te State Board of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


In compliance with the authority conferred 
upon me pursuant to your letter to the Honor- 
able Will C. Wood, Secretary of the State Board 
of Education, dated October 27, 1924, I have 
examined the available records of your board 
with a view to estimating the financial con- 
dition of the Public ‘School Teachers’ Per- 
manent Fund and the Public School Teachers’ 
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Retirement Salary Fund from an actuarial point 
of view. 

Subject to the qualifications hereinafter 
made, I estimate that on November 30, 1924, the 
commitments of the State of California arising 
from the operation of the laws dealing with 
the retirement of public school teachers exceed 
present and future resources arising from the 
operation of the same laws by a sum not less 
than $32,848,453.05. 


This means that adequate provision under 
present laws for the obligations of the State 
to the present force of both active and retired 
teachers necessitates the accumulation of funds 
equivalent to a present investment of 33 mil- 
lion dollars earning 4 per cent interest per 
annum, in addition to the $2,300,000.00 now on 
hand and invested, and in addition to the con- 
tributions to be made in the future by and on 
behalf of the present teaching force. 

Any increase in the number of active teachers 
will require further provisions on a similar 
scale. 

The continuing ability of the system to meet 
its currently maturing obligations is being 
maintained solely at the expense of, and at a 
practically total loss to, the great majority of 
the present force of approximately 32,000 public 
school teachers. 

Basis of Estimate 

The statistical data underlying the estimate 
are incomplete, and this has necessitated the 
substitution of certain broad assumptions which 
are open to criticism from an actuarial point 
of view and render the valuation less reliable 
than that made five years ago by Mr. William 
Leslie on the basis of fairly complete and up-to- 
date information. 

The number of active school teachers has 
increased in the interval from 21,000 to approxi- 
mately 32,000. No information is available as 
to age, length of service, and location of service 
of the new entrants. It has, therefore, been 
assumed that the new entrants are composed 
in these respects of groups substantially similar 
to those existing in 1919, with an appreciable 
modification in favor of the younger ages and 
of a lesser service record. 

It has also seemed advisable, in order to 
avoid the possibility of overstating the defi- 
ciency, to assume between the ages 18 and 33 
substantially higher rates of withdrawal from 
active service than were used in the valuation 
of November, 1919. This has been done in 
deference to the view frequently expressed, 
although by no means substantiated by proof, 
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that such withdrawals show a higher frequency 
in California than elsewhere. 

As a result, the estimate here presented and 
more fully analyzed in the accompanying finan- 
cial statement and schedules, cannot claim 
scientific accuracy, but it can and does claim 
to be an informed estimate of the financial 
condition of the system considered in the most 
favorable light compatible with safety. In short, 
the estimated deficiency of approximately 33 
million dollars is almost certainly understated. 


Interest 

It has been assumed that the funds of the 
system not disbursed for annuities earn in- 
terest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, com- 
pounded annually, and it is believed that this 
rate is capable of attainment, although it is 
doubtful whether it has been attained in the 
past. No attempt has been made to determine 
the actual rate of interest earnings, but a 
cursory examination of the record of the past 
10 years indicates that it does not exceed, and 
probably does not reach, 3% per cent per 
annum. This is due partly to unavoidable 
periods of idleness to which not inconsiderable 
portions of the funds are from time to time 
condemned, and partly to the necessity of occa- 


sional purchases of securities above par value. 
Causes of Deficiency 

The unfavorable condition of the retirement 

funds is not unique, but constitutes a repetition 

of the history of practically every public and 


many private pension systems. Two principal 
causes are responsible for it. To begin with, 
a great number of prospective beneficiaries en- 
tering the system at the time of its establish- 
ment had to their credit a service record in- 
volving a large commitment on the part of the 
State, which then had no commensurate re- 
sources in the fund to offset these commitments. 
In the second place, the contributions exacted 
from the teachers and made on their behalf 
in accordance with law are insufficient. As a 
result, a fraction only of the funds now on 
hand, invested, and accrued, has been contri- 
buted by retired teachers now drawing annui- 
ties, and nearly $2,000,000.00 more is required 
in contributions from and on behalf of active 
teachers to enable the fund to meet its liability 
to those retired. 
Need for Reorganization 

In its decennial report covering the period 
August 10, 1913, to June 30, 1923, the Public 
School Teachers’ Retirement Salary Fund 
Board said: 

“It is the impression of those in charge 
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of the fund that the financial basis of the 
fund eventually will have to be revised, 
but that we have not yet had enough ex- 
perience to show just what should be done, 
and that it is not wise to hurry about mak- 
ing a change, since the fund will evidently 
run on for a number of years before the 
expenditures will exceed the income.” 

The impression that the financial basis of 
the fund requires revision is not only com- 
pletely confirmed as correct, but it is also 
apparent that the situation demands a speedy 
and fundamental reorganization. The State of 
California is now diverting funds contributed by 
active teachers to the benefit of retired teachers, 
with no prospect of being able to continue the 
process for an indefinite period. The remark- 
able growth in the number of active teachers, 
which is characteristic of the past, cannot go 
on forever. On the other hand, the number of 
annual retirements is bound to increase with 
the passage of time. The relative volume of 
cash expenditures to cash receipts, so far from 
being an index of safety, has no béaring on 
the question of solvency other than being 
dangerously misleading. 


California Experience 
To establish a basis for a scientifically un- 


assailable and practically accurate determina- 
tion of rates of contribution, it is imperative 
that the rates of separation and retirement 
actually obtaining among teachers in California 
be currently observed and currently recorded. 
To this end, information similar to that 
gathered in 1919, and pertaining to new en- 
trants, is essential. In addition, current reports 
of all changes in the status of active teachers 
are indispensable. Without the former date, 
successive valuations become less and less re- 
liable; without the latter, no intelligent adjust- 
ment of rates to changing conditions is pos- 
sible. 
Recommendations 

It is therefore urgently recommended that 
the Public School Teachers’ Retirement Salary 
Fund Board secure legal authority to exact 
the information and reports above referred to 
from individual teachers and from the proper 
school officials, as the case may be, and that 
complete experience observation records be 
currently maintained, commencing at the 
earliest feasible date, under competent act- 
uarial direction. 
The inadequacy of present rates of contribu- 
tions, and the consequent inevitable state of 
insolvency into which the fund is rapidly drift- 
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ing, forbids the application of these rates to 
new entrants. It is therefore recommended 
that public school teachers entering the service 
after a convenient fixed date in the near future 
be relieved from the burdens and excluded 
from the benefits of the present retirement law, 
without prejudice to vested, accrued and in- 
choate rights, and that enactment be secured 
of a new retirement law, applicable to all 
public school teachers entering the service 
after such date, and embodying provision in- 
suring a continually sound financial condition. 

For the latter purpose, any one of the four 
plans suggested by Mr. William Leslie in con- 
nection with the valuation made by him in 
1919, possesses the virtue of adequacy. Period- 
ical adjustment of rates, based upon experience 
indications of the observation records herein- 
before recommended, should be expressly pro- 
vided for. 


For reasons which will presently aprear, 
the choice of a plan is suggested which pro- 
vides for the return, upon separation from 
the service for any cause except retirement 
with an annuity, of the teacher’s individual 
contributions, together with interest at 4 per 
cent per annum, compounded annually. 

It is apparent that the elimination of new 
entrants from the operation of the present re- 
tirement law has no effect upon the condition 
of the present system. To reduce the de- 
ficiency in the present system to manageable 
proportions, it is necessary that the system be 
relieved of the commitments incurred by it in 
respect of a considerable contingent of the 
32,000 active teachers now embracd by it. This, 
it is believed, can be accomplished in the case 
of a large number of teachers not too far ad- 
vanced in age or service, by according them 
the optional right to enter the new system 
with its refund and interest features, in con- 
sideration of a waiver of all rights vested in 
and accrued to the optionee under the present 
law. Adequate rates of contribution for such 
teachers can be developed, and it is believed 
that such a plan would be welcomed and ac: 
cepted by many as a valuable inducement. The 
transfer of a large number of teachers from 
the old to the new system involves, of course, 
a curtailment of the current revenue of the 
former, equal to $12.00 per annum for each 
teacher transferred. The revenue from inheri- 
tance tax, however, would remain unimpaired, 
and the deficiency thus greatly reduced. This 
reduced deficiency, however, offers a far less 
difficult problem than the present excess of 
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liabilities over assets. It is believed that the 
remaining deficit will be amenable to gradual 
amortization by a series of annual appropria- 
tions of relatively modest proportions. 

The establishment of a new system for new 
entrants, with adequate rates of contribution, 
gives rise to a question concerning the source 
of such contributions. In this connection, I 
venture to suggest for your consideration the 
desirability of requiring the school districts, 
the immediate employers of the public school 
teachers, to share with the State and the 
teacher the cost of providing retirement 
salaries. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my 
appreciation of the valuable assistance ren- 
dered me by the Assistant Secretary of your 
board, Miss Marion H. Ketcham, and to place 
myself at your disposal for any service which 
I may be able to render you. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. Gundelfinger, 
Actuary. 


ESTIMATE OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
of 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
RETIREMENT FUND 
as of 
November 30, 1924 
Liabilities 
. Present value 
of annuities en- 
tered upon by 


retired teachers 
. Present value 


of probable an- 


nuities to be 
granted to 


teachers now 
in active service 


$4,246,949 89+ 


46,211,940.26 # 


Total Liabilities 


Assets 
. Cash in State 
Treasuery $ 111,085.52 
. Investments .... 1,995,561.50 
. Inheritance tax 


accrued 
. Present value 


of future con- 
tributions by 
present force of 
teachers 

. Present value of 


probable future 
income from 
inheritance tax, 


$50,458,890.15 


184,280.50 


7,883,904.97 # 


based upon past 

ratio thereof to 

contributions 

from teachers .. 7,435,604.61 
Total Assets 


$17,610,437.10 
Excess of Lia- 
bilities Over 
Assets $32.848.453 05 

#Analyzed below in schedule bearing the 
number of this item. 

Schedule 1 
Present Value of Annuities Entered Upon by 
Retired Teachers 

Service annuities— 

155 Men $ 600,308.26 

554 Women 2,676,835.05 $3,277,143.31 
Disability annuities— 
$ 87,108.91 

882,697.67 $ 969,806.58 


$4,246,949.89 
Schedule 2 
Present Value of Probable Annuities to Be 
Granted to Teachers Now in Active Service 
Non-contributors— 
Service annuities a} 
$ 341,312.00 
2,742,513.00 $ 3,083,825 00 
Disability an- 
nuities— 
39,052.20 
635.384.43 $ 674,436 63 
Contributors— 
Service annui- 


$ 3,988,545.00 


33,193,789.00 $37,182,334 00 


$ 344394.22 


4,926,950.41 $ 5,271,344.63 


$46,211.940.26 


Schedule 6 
Present Value of Future Contributions by 
Present Force of Teachers 
Non-contributors— 
$ 86,348.77 
2336 Women.... 519,536 87 $ 605,885.64 
Contributors— 
4,167 Men $ 755.209.71 
25,107 Women 6,522,809.62 $ 7,278,019.33 


$ 7,883,904.97 
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IV. SPECIAL MESSAGE ON 
SAL 


O the Senate and Assembly: 


The financial condition of the Public School 
Teachers’ Retirement System is in such an 
alarming state that it deserves your earnest 
consideration. The report of the actuary to 
the Board of Education shows that the fund 
is now from an actuarial standpoint insolvent 
to the extent of more than thirty million dol- 
lars. In 191%, an actuary reported to the for- 
mer Board of Education that the fund was then 
insolvent to the amount of twenty-five million 
dollars. At the 1923 session of the Legislature, 
Senate Bill 127 was passed amending the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Salary Act, and delivered to me 
on the day the Legislature adjourned. I de- 
clined to sign the bill for the reason that the 
whole scheme appeared unsound and the great 
majority of the teachers who were paying into 
the fund would never receive a dollar in re- 
turn. In a statement issued at that time I said: 

“I have made a careful examination of the 
‘Teachers’ Retirement Act and of Senate Bill 
127 amending the act. I have read the report 
of the actuaries who have investigated the 
subject; have conferred with the Insurance 
Commissioner, the Board of Control, and others 
in regard to this matter. From this investi- 
tration I am forced to conclude that the present 
luw is unsound, that the fund is now insolvent, 
and that it is only a question of a few years 
when the crash will come. Senate Bill 127 
vill not improve this desperate condition but 
thay make it worse. This bill increases the 
pension to teachers from $500 to $720 a year, 
fiacreases the tax on teachers from $12 to 
$4 a year, and changes the State payment 
fiom 5 per cent on inheritance taxes to an 
a'nount similar to that paid by teachers. The 
i1:crease in the cost to the State, in the opinion 
of the State Controller, would be $350,000 for 
t):e next bienriial period. 

“On first investigation it was my desire to 
sign the bill, but when my attention was called 
to the report of the actuary and I dug deeper 
I found the proposition so fundamentally un- 
sound that I could not, in justice to the teach- 
ers, double their assessments when there is 
so little hope of the great majority ever receiv- 
ing a cent of benefit; and in justice to the tax- 
payers sinking their money in a scheme having 
so little financial stability. 

“Notwithstanding the warning of the actuary, 
the sponsors of this plan have gone ahead with 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT 


ARY 


seeming little dread of the insolvency that 
awaits the fund within the next few years. It 
is evident that the pension plan will be of 
help to those teachers who are now receiving 
pensions for a very few years, and that when 
the crash comes these older teachers will re- 
ceive no further compensation, and that the 
great majority of young teachers who have 
poured their savings into this financially un- 
sound scheme will receive nothing whatever 
in return. For me to approve this bill and 
double the tax on teachers in the face of the 
instability of the plan, would be a gross in- 
justice to which I will not be a party. 

“I propose to have this matter looked into 
during the next two years in the hope that 
some plan may be devised for the 1925 Legis- 
lature which will rescue this fund from in- 
solvency.” 

After the adjournment of the 1923 Legisla- 
ture, I took the matter up with the Insurance 
Commissioner and he employed a high-class 
actuary who made a careful examination and 
reported to the Board of Education. The 
actuary states that the commitments at the 
present time are no less than $32,848,543.05, 
while here is only $2,300,000 on hand and in- 
vested. The actuary says that the condition 
of the retirement fund is not unique but is 
simply a repetition of the history of nearly 
every public and private pension system. He 
says that the present plan has been unsound 
and unsafe from the start. I am submitting 
to you herewith the report of the actuary for 
your careful consideration. As I am not an 
expert on insurance and was not the author or 
in any way responsible for this pension plan, 
I have no advice to give you other than that 
contained in the report of the actuary. 

I am submitting the report to you because 
I believe the public should have the fullest 
information and that the thousands of teach- 
ers who are paying money into this fund every 
month should know the full facts, and how little 
the possibility of their ever receiving a dollar 
in return. Whether it is possible to make this 
plan workable without too great an assess- 
ment upon the teachers and too heavy a finan- 
cial burden upon the taxpayers is a subject 
which I leave for your consideration. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRIEND WM. RICHARDSON, 
Governor of the State of California. 
Dated January 21, 1925. 


“as mem oan oa. & ©& 
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V. STATEMENT BY JOINT COMMITTEE, C. T. A. AND CITY 
AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


ing the public school teachers retirement 

fund. The fund now shows an invested 
surplus of over $2,000,000 as compared with 
$271,000 in 1916, and has increased during the 
last eight years at an average rate of about 
$200,000 annually. This rate of increase shows 
no signs of diminution during recent years. 


Ta is no occasion for alarm concern- 


The report compiled in December, 1924, at 
the request of the Governor, by a former ac- 
countant of the Board of Control now in the 
employ of the insurance commission, and re- 
cently made public does not show a careful 
analysis of the California retirement plan 
which differs from that of any other state. It 
is not supported by any tables or analysis of 
data, being based upon broad assumptions 
rather than facts. The accountant has merely 
made a superficial estimate of the liabilities of 
the fund as he states in his own report. He 
could make no accurate estimate inasmuch as 
data on which an actual investigation can be 
made, are not available. Former estimates of 
the failure of this fund have not been borne 
out by experience. An accountant of the Board 
of Control made a report in 1916, in which he 
estimated that the-surplus in the fund would 
be exhausted in 1920 and that the fund would 
show a deficit of $1,485,627 in 1925. Against 
this estimate the fund showed a surplue of over 
$2,000,000 on January 1, 1925. His estimate of 


receipts for 1924 was about 90 per cent below ~ 


actual receipts and his estimate of expendi- 
tures almost 75 per cent too large. The esti- 
mate of the actuary made four years ago has 


PRESIDENT EDWIN R. SNYDER 


HE death of Dr. Edwin R. Snyder, 
T president of the State Teachers’ 
College at San Jose, California, removes 
a distinguished leader from the ranks 
of nationally known school men. His 
passing, in the full prime of life, rich in 
experience, ripe in judgment, kindly and 
far seeing, brings a sense of real and 
personal bereavement to his hosts of 
friends and associates throughout Amer- 
ica. Dr. Snyder was a great schoolmaster. 
A subsequent issue of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News will pay more adequate 
homage to his memory. 


also been discredited and disproved by the 
experience of the last four years. The failure 


of these superficial estimates indicates the 
need for caution in suggesting legislation to 
change the present retirement plan. 


A survey of the reports of the fund con- 
vinces us that the fund is in no immediate 
danger and that precipitate legislation looking 
toward a change in the retirement plan should 
be opposed. We shall, however, support any 
legislation providing for the gathering of data 
on which a thorough investigation may be 
based, and will approve an investigation of 
the fund by a competent actuary chosen by 
an unbiased commission or by a special joint 
committee of the legislature. We are opposed 
to any legislation whatever, looking toward 
the revision of the California retirement plan 
until an unbiased investigation has been made. 


WILL C. WOOD, Supt. of Public Instruction, 


MARK KEPPEL, Pres. California Council of 
Education, 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Exec. Sec’y 
California Teachers’ Association, 

CHAS. C. HUGHES, City Supt. Sacramento, 

WILLIAM J. COOPER, City Supt. Fresno, 

F. F. MARTIN, City Supt. Santa Monica, 

A. G. ELMORE, County Supt. Stanislaus 
County, 

S. M. CHANEY, County Supt. Glenn County, 

GEO. S. BUSH, Dist. Supt. So. Pasadena, 

ANSEL S. WILLIAMS, City Supt. Stockton. 


LUTHER BURBANK’S 
BIRTHDAY 


UTHER Burbank’s birthday is March 
L. 7th. Many schools throughout the 
nation will wish to honor this day with 
appropriate exercises. The March issue 
of the Sierra Educational News will be 
a special Luther Burbank Number, and 
will be published in time to be of use to 
teachers. A feature will be “The Story 
of Luther Burbank,” adapted for use as 
a reading or a language lesson. 
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OUR NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
MRS. GEORGE WALE 
San Francisco 


HESE gems of ideas from recent addresses 
of our National president, Mrs. Marga- 
retta Willis Reeve, illustrate the sparkling way 
that she “puts our case.” Her close identi- 
fication with P. T. A. work covers twenty-five 
years. Part of this time she served as presi- 
dent of the New Jersey State branch. She 
speaks of having been present in 1900 when 
that State branch was organized by Mrs. 
Theodore Birney, first president of the National 
Congress of Mothers, and co-founder with Mrs 
Phoebe A. Hearst. 

The mother who, twenty-five years ago, went 
out of her home even to join a mothers’ club, 
was a contradiction. She has now learned a 
great truth, that home is where the child is. 
Home care and guidance are not confined to 
the four walls once supposedly limiting home 


influence, but must follow the child beyond 
them into the school, and then to that still 


more powerful educational institution, 
school of the street. 


the 


Parents Follow Their Children 


The parents owe much to the open school- 
house for the opportunity to see their child 
as others see him, to be able to recognize the 
differing relationships, the: fresh impressions, 
the wider range of thought and interest which 
are enriching his life. In this new life the 
parent studies the child with the frank admis- 
sion that never again can he be the same. 
He is still their child, and that in order to 
stay with him, they must go forward also, 
educating themselves in this new science of 
parenthood. 

To the parent-teacher movement the parent 
owes a knowledge of the teacher. There is as 
much variety in teachers as there is in par- 
ents and children. There is fortunately a vast 
army of devoted men and women who teach 
because they love their work and must do it 
in spite of every obstacle. These educators are 
welcoming more and more cordially the co- 
operation of school patrons, as the patrons 
themselves desire to profit by conference with 
those who see a side of children which seldom 


appears in the home. Through this contact the 
parent learns the fundamental requirements 
of a pupil, and awakens to the fact that the 
greatest result to be secured by home and 
school co-operation is the scholar who goes to 
school prepared to be taught. Obedience, 
thoroughness, concentration, observation, a 
good vocabulary,—the child bearing these gifts 
to his teacher ceases to become a problem and 
has himself become an opportunity. 
Co.operation 

Parents and teachers are not rival workmen. 
Parent-power is an advantage which school 
men and women all over the country have been 
slow to appreciate. In these classes of stu- 
dent-parents, as parent-teacher associations 
may well be termed, it is possible to reach 
the mind and heart of the American citizen. 
The Parent-Teacher Association is not a group 
of idle critics seeking out the faults of a sys- 
tem, nor a body of philanthropists supplying 
to the schools those advantages of equipment 
which they cannot or will not otherwise pro- 
cure. It is the greatest known asset of the 
department of public instruction, in the village 
and the city, in the state and the nation. 

Character Education 

Character education which begins in the 
school, begins six years too late! If the home 
teachers have not the same ideals of honor, 
justice, truth, civic righteousness, as the school 
teacher, what kind of an ideal can we expect 
of the child who is being educated by such 
double standards? The taxpayer in the home 
is wasting his money when he cultivates de- 
fects for the school to eradicate. The wise 
educator will grasp with both hands the oppor- 
tunity to train the parents of his pupils to be 
efficient collaborators. Parents are made, not 
born. 

What Parents Can Do 

Mrs. Reeve has spoken on “The Contribution 
of the Parent to Education.” The banditry and 
general lawlessness of the present day she 
lays to the divorce of the child from the home, 
of the home from the school, of school from 
community and the consequent disintegration 
of the social unit in the life of the child. She 
affirms that much may be expected from the 
home, not only in the physical and mental, 
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but in the moral and religious education of the 
child. 
will continue to bear these burdens, but let 
the parents at least honestly admit it is their 
disgrace if such substitution is allowed.” Edu- 
cation has been limited too long in the pub- 
lic mind to youth and the teachers. It must 
begin with the parents, she declares. Mrs. 
Reeve struck a comparatively new note in her 
conclusions that there is need of parental 
knowledge of physiology and psychology, too, 
and of parental activity in the field of educa- 
tion. When the energy, time and money now 
being expended upon the training of “social 
workers” is at least shared with agencies for 
the training of parents, educators may hope to 
see the beginning of an era in which they will 
be free to devote their trained powers to 
creative effort. The wise teacher who reads 
the signs of the times will go half way to meet 
this dawning comprehension of the true func- 
tion of the father and the mother. She will 
draw out not only the latent abilities of the 
pupils but also the sympathetic interest of 
the public. The barriers between the home and 
school will finally disappear, and the contri- 
bution of the parent to education will become 


everywhere what it should be——the foundation 
upon which all other experiences of life must 
rest. 


Our national president is aware that the most 
difficult task today is for an organization to 
keep true to its purpose. Quoting from her 
monthly message: The multiplicity of in- 
terests, so closely related as at times to seem 
identical, the offered opportunity to serve this 
and that forward movement, the well-nigh in- 
cessant cry of “Lo, here! Lo, there!” threatens 
to bewilder us and to cause us to lose sight 
of the real reason for our existence in these 
days of over-organization, when of making 
many societies there is no end, and much 
joining is a ‘“‘weariness to the flesh.” 

As individual members of this great national 
body we are required to answer personally 
for its local expression; we cannot shelter our- 
selves behind the group which we have taken 
part in forming. 


A MESSAGE 
MRS. HUGH BRADFORD, 
State President 
HENEVER the reasons for the need of 
the Parent-Teacher Associations are 
given, we hear of the value of co-operation 
in problems of home and school. We hear of 


“It may be,” she says, that educators 
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the greater interest in educational problems 


“because of the contacts established by teachers 


and parents We know that a better under- 
standing of the personalities and environments 
leads to deeper sympathy. We realize that 
deeper loyalty to our schools results from our 
meetings. 

What has been said on the other side? The 
reasons against the P. T. A. might be summed 
up in three expressions: (1) they are apt to be 
meddlesome and interfere in school adminis- 
tration; (2) they are a waste of time; (3) 
they do not not reach the right people. It is 
well to consider these objections. 

Not Meddlesome 

Experience has shown that the value of the 
work depends on several things: motive, lead- 
ership, co-operation. The unhappy experiences 
of some communities with ‘“meddlesome” P. T. 
A.’s has been due probably to misunderstand- 
ing of the motives. When an association is to 
be organized, word is given to an officer of the 
state or district, and the best organizer obtain- 
able is sent to present the aims and ideals, as 
they are outlined by our national and state con- 
stitutions. These constitutions make clear 
that in every possible way, we are to support 
and assist the school administrator, leaving 
the education in the school to the highly spec- 
ialized group to whom it has been intrusted. 
Those who are constantly criticizing are seldom 
those who are informed. It is only necessary, 
when a supercritical parent arises, that some 
one with information set the matter straight. 


-If a community has a meddler it is preferable 


to have him talk in the school, where he can 
be set straight, rather than to work unlimited 
mischief around and about in less informed 
groups. These meddlesome ones exist—better 
keep them in sight where they can be watched 
and reasoned with. Better cool them off in 
organized groups where calm judgments and 
the saner minds can predominate. 
Not Time Wasters 

They’re “waste of time’—sometimes! It does 
happen that some inexperienced leaders do 
not know how to conduct meetings. Their 
efforts sometimes seem futile because of lack 
of direction. What an opportunity it is for 
one of the efficient teachers to show the way! 
“They'd think we were dictating,” some teach- 
ers say, forgetting that membership is member- 
ship even if you are a teacher, and if a real 
teacher, the unfailing tact and understanding 
necessary to guide children, will not fail then 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


December 12, 1924 


HE California Council of Education met 
pursuant to call at 9:45 in the Alexandria 
Hotel Ballroom, Los Angeles, California. 


The meeting was called to order by President 
Mark Keppel. Roll call by Secretary Chamber- 
lain disclosed the presence of the following 
members: 


Bay Section—Miss J. Barrows, Mr. Bachrodt, 
Miss Arlett, Miss Bonney, Messrs. A. J. Cloud, 
Roy W. Cloud, Colton, Gridley, Hancock, Helms, 
Hunter, Lundgren, Martin, Miss Mooney, Mr. 
Painter, Miss Sherman, Miss Wade, Mr. Wilson. 


Central Section—Messrs, Chenoweth, Brainerd, 
Cooper, Charles Edgecomb, Hubbard, Linn, Miss 
Richmond, Messrs. Teach and Teal. 


Central Coast Section—Miss Gray, Miss Davis. 


Northern Section—Mr. Chaney, Mr. Cook, Miss 
Cravens, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Hughes, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Hughes, Mr. Lillard, Mr. Wadsworth. 


North Coast Section—Mr. Good, Miss Perry, 
Mr. H. B. Stewart. 


Southern Section—Messrs. Akers, Bettinger, 
Bush, A. R. Clifton, Crane, Cranston, Dunlevy, 
Hill, Holbrook, Hunt, Miss Iversen, Miss Jean- 
ette Jacobsen, Mrs. Jones, Mr. Keppel, Mr. Lan- 
dis, Miss Florence F. Martin, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. 
Moyes, Miss Newby, Mr. Pope, Mr. Rebok, Mrs. 
Reynolds, Messrs. Sandifur, Shibley, Paul E. 
Stewart, Stephens, Stuckey, Vandegrift, Whaley, 
White, Miss Williamson, Mr. Woodruff, Mrs. 
Vinnicum. 


The minutes of the last meeting were ap- 
proved, on motion, as printed and sent to mem- 
bers. 


Greetings were sent to E. Morris Cox, who 
was absent because of illness. 


Under the head of communications, the Sec- 
retary read a letter from Leo H. Shapiro, San 
Francisco attorney, relative to Credit Unions, 
and to the desirability of securing legislation in 
the interest of such organization. Following 
discussion of Credit Unions by Mr. Dunlevy, the 
matter was referred to the Committee on Leg- 
islation. 


Mr. Cornelius Collins was present, and pre- 
sented to the Council a petition from the Coun- 
cil of the Southern Section, relative to the 
Teacher Placement work. Petition asked that 
the State Council turn over to the Council of the 
Southern Section the activities of the Bureau, 
now conducted in Los Angeles, as the Southern 
Section desired to handle this work. The mat- 
ter was referred, on motion, to the State Coun- 
cil Committee on Teacher Placement with 
request that a report and recommendation be 
made later in the day. On suggestion of Mr. 
Stewart of the Placement Committee, there was 
added to the committee, for purposes of this 


report, Miss Iversen and Miss Mooney. The 
committee reported later through Chairman 
Chaney and Secretary David E. Martin, and the 
report was accepted. The report follows: 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 
The Placement Bureau Committee of the C. T. 
A. presents the following for the consideration 
of the Council: 


BE IT RESOLVED, That, for a considera- 
tion of One Dollar ($1.00), receipt of which is 
hereby acknowledged, the Placement Bureau 
now being operated in Los Angeles by the 
California Council of Education be and is 
hereby leased for the period of one year 
from January 1, 1925, to the Southern Sec- 
tion of the C. T. A., upon the further fol- 
lowing terms, to wit: 


1, That equipment and other similar prop- 
erty belonging to the State Association and 
used in the work of the Placement Bureau 
in Los Angeles be assigned by inventory, 
to be made by the State Association for the 
period of time aforesaid to the Southern Sec- 
tion of the C. T. A., subject to return at the 
end of that period with reasonable allow- 
ance for wear and tear to the State Asso- 
ciation. 


2. That the Placement Bureau in Los An- 
geles be operated under the title “Southern 
Section of the C. T. A. Placement Bureau.” 

3. That no restrictions be placed upon the 
Placement Bureau in Los Angeles as to the 
territory to be served, since there are no 
such restrictions on the Bureau operated by 
the State Association. 


4. That at the conclusion of the period of 
time aforementioned, a complete-report be 
rendered to the California Council of Edu- 
cation by the Southern Section with respect 
to the management of said Placement Bu- 
reau in Los Angeles. 


5. That whereas, after canvassing the 
present situation, your committee is unani- 
mously of the opinion that said situation has 
come about largely through an inadequate 
or insufficient understanding of the relations 
that should exist between various Sections 
and the State Association; therefore, your 
committee finally recommends appointment 
by the Chair of a committee of seven, two 
of whom shall be from the Southern Section 
and one from each of the other Sections, 
whose duty it shall be to study this question 
and report their recommendations to the 
Council at the December, 1925, meeting. 
And that the Board of Directors be request- 
ed to make provision to finance the work of 
this committee in an amount not to exceed 
five hundred dollars. 


(Signed): S, M. CHANEY, Chairman. 
DAVID E. MARTIN, Secretary. 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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{In this column there will appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
or queries from teachers—concise, helpful personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon 
local or state education affairs of general interest.] 


California’s Diamond Jubilee 


HE ninth day of September, 1925, will mark 

the seventy-fifth anniversary of the admis- 
sion of California into the Union. It is fitting 
and proper that the people of California, and 
particularly the-school children of the state, 
should observe this anniversary. No better op- 
portunity could be afforded for impressing upon 
the minds of Californians, whether native chil- 
dren or immigrants, the stirring events of the 
early days and for inculeating appreciation of 
the devotion and hardihood of the men and 
women who founded this state. Our young 
people should learn that the pioneers who 
founded California were quite as brave and 
hardy as the Pilgrim Fathers who founded New 
England. It took as much bravery to cross the 
plains or the Isthmus of Panama coming to 
California in 1849 as it did to cross the Atlantic 
in 1620. The spirit of the men who established 
and maintained law and order in this state, even 
before the establishment of organized govern- 
ment is worthy of recognition. 

I therefore suggest that the work of the 
schools for 1925 shall be so organized as to 
stress the history of California, particularly the 
history of the state from the date of American 
occupation. Every community in the state has 
a history which can furnish a motive for school 
work. Classes in history may direct some of 
their time to the collection of materials dealing 
with the early days. The biographies of such 
men as Jedediah Smith, John C. Fremont, Josiah 
Gregg, William Lewis Manley, 
John Sutter and James Marshall may be made 
the subjects of compositions. The writings of 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, Edwin 
Markham, Ina Coolbrith, Charles Warren Stod- 
dard and others may be drawn upon for mater- 
ials to be used in reading and literature. In the 
high schools the work of the year may be made 
to culminate in a pageant depicting the early 
days of the state. I request that superintend- 
ents and principals bring the matter to the at- 
tenion of their teachers so they may plan to 
give fitting recognition to this important anni- 
versary in the history of California. 

WILL C. WOOD. 


Standard School Chart 
Le Editor: 


This office is planning to establish a “Standard 
School” chart. At present it is gathering maté- 
rials and opinions. All school people are 
earnestly requested to respond. 

Very truly yours, 
WILL C. WOOD, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
By SAM H. COHN, 
Deputy Superintendent. 


John Bidwell, _ 


Professional Interest 
ae Mr. Chamberlain: 


You will be interested to know that forty-nine 
of the fifty teachers of Alexander Hamilton 
Junior High School are members of the National 
Education Association; that all are members of 
the C. T. A. Bay Section, and that all are mem- 
bers of the Oakland Teachers’ Association; that 
all of the men are members of the East ‘Bay 
School Men’s Association, and all the women, 
except two, are members of the Oakland School 
Women’s Association. 

It is my opinion that this is a splendid record 
for a school of fifty teachers, and that if such a 
record can be accomplished in a school of this 
size, it seems that a larger per cent of the 
teachers of the state could and should be mem- 
bers of every Teachers’ Association in the state. 

: Yours very truly, 


L. P. FARRIS, 
Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, 
Oakland. 


East Alameda County 
M* Dear Mr. Chamberlain: 


Replying to your inquiry, have you any record 
of the “East Alameda County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion” organized two and one-half years ago? 
This year I am its president; Miss Lois Schafer, 
Livermore Grammar School, its secretary-treas- 
urer. The Association was organized in 1922. 
It has a membership of about fifty: teachers. 
This year we plan a series of six meetings held 
alternately in Livermore and Pleasanton except- 
ing the last which is to be a picnic reunion at 
Sunol. The speakers at our meetings will usu- 
ally be University Extension men and women. 
The meetings arranged by the association are 
open to the community. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT LEE, 
Principal, Livermore Union High School. 


Committee on Affiliation 

TANDARDS for admission to the University 

of California were the subject of a session 
of the Affiliation Committee of the University 
and the High Schools on December 19. The 
committee met at the University and gave ex- 
tended study to statistics prepared by Mr. Hill 
of Ontario, by Dr. Thompson of Alameda, by 
Captain Brunton of Fresno and by Mr. Heron, 
Assistant State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction on the relations between high school 
preparation, general. intelligence, and college 
success. A college preparatory program includ- 
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ing twelve academic units, presented by the 
University for consideration, was discussed at 
length. 

It was explained that the University authori- 
ties desired to have the question of academic 
subject matter in the high school program for 
prospective college students seriously investi- 
gated with a view to securing the highest rea- 
sonable admission standards. The general tone 
of the discussion was friendly and co-operative 
on the part of all participating, it being appar- 
ent that any action to be taken—none has as 
yet been taken—could be based only upon frank 
discussions and clearly reached conclusions. 
There was general agreement that the present 
emphasis upon scholarship as a requisite for 
recommendation to the University, is producing 
good results. 

Members of the committee present were: A. C. 
Olney, chairman; B. M. Woods, T. M. Putnam, 
Clarence Paschall, Merton Hill, Delbert Bruton, 
Geo. C. Thompson, A. E. Wilson. Absent: E. C. 
Moore. Others in attendance: W. M. Hart, 
Monroe E. Deutsch, O. M. Washburn, J. H. Hil- 
debrand, E. A. Lee, W. L. Glascock, J. P. Nourse, 
c. E. Keyes, L. E. Blummer, Elkinson, A. R. 
Héron. The members of the Conference were 
guests of President W. W. Campbell at luncheon 
at the Faculty Club. 

A. C. OLNEY, Chairman, 
Commissioner of Secondary Schools. 
B. M. WOODS, 
University Represertative in 
Educational Relations. 


Teachers’ Pensions 


7 Sir: 


Replying to your inquiry, at the November 
election, the people of San Francisco, by an 
overwhelming vote, approved a Charter Amend- 
ment, authorizing the Board of Supervisors to 
take the necessary steps for admitting the pub- 
lic school teachers to the privileges of the Muni- 
cipal Pension on a basis of the proportion of 
the pay of the teachers provided locally; that is, 
the pension would be proportionate to about 68 
per cent of the salary of the teachers since it is 
that part that is provided by local taxation. It 
will be necessary for the legislature to approve 
this amendment to our Charter before the Board 
of Supervisors could go forward in carrying 
out the purposes of the amendment. 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. GWINN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


World Federation of Education Associations 


sega Sir: 


You will be pleased to know that all indica- 
tions point to a great meeting in Scotland this 
summer. The World Conference at San Fran- 
cisco was the great advertiser and now there is 
tremendous interest. We will send you infor- 
mation from time to time. 

With all the kindly greetings of the season, 
T am, Sincerely yours, 

AUGUSTUS THOMAS, 
President World Federation of 
Educational Associations. 


A Crossword Puzzle 


_ Sir: 


Since adults and youth are working cross- 
word puzzles, why not turn them to pedagogical 
account? I inclose one composed by Mr. Kalen- 
born for use in our world-history course.. We 
donate it to the cause and hope others will be 
stimulated to similar effort. 

Yours very truly, 
ANNA W. NEFF, 
Head of History Dept. 
Sequoia Union High School 
Redwood City. 


Horizontal 


1. A leader of the Swedes in the 9th century. 
6. Protecting barriers around medieval 
castles. 
11. Opposite of close (poetical). 
13.. A Southern general in the Civil War 
(U. 8.) 
14, One member of a Russian tribe. 
16. First word in Caesar’s famous expression. 
17. One who rejects the Christian faith. 
18. A conjunction. 
20. Abbreviation meaning “that is.” 
21. An imposer—obsolete. 
Egyptian sun god. 
. Exclamation. 
25. The invaders of the Roman Empire. 
One of the metic race. 
Harbor in the Samoan Islands. 
First three letters of a mathematical 
science. 
31. A mans name. 
33. A direction. 
34. A sacred city. 


Vertical 
A Viking chieftian. 
An American Indian tribe. 
A senior girls name. 
A personal pronoun. 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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EDUCATIONAL 
LITERATURE 


The Manual Arts 

BEAUTIFUL little booklet is being distrib- 
uted by Mr. Charles A. Bennett, of the Man- 
ual Arts Press, and containing an excerpt from 
Rousseau’s “Emilius and Sophia,” published in 
London, 1763. This famous book caused its 
author to flee for his life from France to Switz- 
erland soon after the first edition was published. 
“I would not have him learn a trade,” he 
wrote Rousseau, “merely for the sake of know- 
ing how to exercise it, but that he may over- 
come the prejudices usually conceived against 
it; * * * stoop to the situation of an artisan 
that you may raise it above your own. To make 
fortune subservient to your will, you must be- 
gin by rendering yourself independent * * * 
I do not advise you to acquire a talent, but a 
trade; a mechanical art, in the exercise of which 
the hands are more employed than the head; an 
art by which you will never get a fortune, but 

may be enabled to live without one.” 


Albany Sets Pace 

HE Chamber of Commerce of Albany, New 

York, has done something unique, unexcelled, 
and wholly commendable. Through its educa- 
tion committee it has prepared and widely dis- 
tributed a beautiful ninety-page book on “Edu- 
ation in Albany: An Opportunity and a Busi- 
1ess.” No other Chamber of Commerce, to our 
snowledge, has made a similar presentation of 
he educational system of its city. Albany has 
ret a pace. 

The profusely illustrated and handsomely 
printed book presents a complete synopsis of 
Albany’s schools, from lowest to highest, least to 
greatest. It emphasizes the business side of 
education, showing many aspects of school 
finance and expenditures. It demonstrates effec- 
tively to the world at large that Albany has a 
very highly developed educational system, the 
advantages of which new residents may enjoy. 

“The almost universal interest in matters 
pertaining to education is the best augury for 
the future of education,” declares Dr. William 
Mansfield, chairman of the education committee 
in this city and the nation.” 

The combined capital of Albany’s 380 in- 
dustries amounts to 39.5 million dollars. The 
total investment in schools, all classes, is 13.3 
million dollars. Thus one-third as much cap- 
ital is invested in education as in all other in- 
dustries. Education surpasses, both in invest- 
ment and in the amount of its payroll, any 
other single enterprise. The Roman Catholic 
parochial elementary schools represent $2,181,000 
investment; the public elementary schools rep- 
resent $3,189,000. There are twenty-six paro- 
chial schools and twenty-nine public schools. 

The average annual expenditure of non-resi- 
dents, who are students in Albany higher and 
professional schools, is carefully estimated to be 


$750. The total money value of the schools to 
Albany business men is about 5.5 million dollars; 
twelve times the amount spent for fire or, police 
and over five times the amount for education. 
“Education pays” the business man as well-as 
the student. 

“Education is the great constructive force in 
the world,” says the Albany Chamber of Com- 
merce. Other cities can well follow Albany’s 
progressive example. 


Making Knowledge Human 


G. P. Cahoon, Stockton High School, 
Stockton, California. 

HE recent public interest accorded to some 

of the theories and facts of science has 
brought out a number of articles and books 
upon different phases of this subject. The 
spirited differences of opinion which have been 
exhibited concerning scientific knowledge, has 
called public attention to the importance of 
accurate popularized scientific information. A 
very readable book “The Humanizing of Knowl- 
edge,” by James Harvey Robinson; Geo. H. 
Doran Company, 1923, discusses the problem 
which has been created by,—(1) specialization, 
and (2) the mistakes concerning the lay atti- 
tude toward scientific knowledge. 

In the opening chapter, the author discusses 
the general indifference to scientific truth, and 
shows that “mankind has until very recently 
been nurtured in the main on beliefs that were 
not submitted to any rigorous test of scientific 
or historical criticism, and which for the most 


-part would not have been able to withstand 


careful scrutiny.” The scientist, by the very 
nature of his aims and methods, has gradually 
been responsible for bringing about a “de- 
humanizing”’ of scientific knowledge. 

Three historical tendencies are cited as con- 
tributing toward making scientific discovery a2 
matter of general concern. These are sum- 
marized as follows: “(1) Modern scientific re- 
search, in spite of its professed aloofness and 
disregard of human feelings and motives, has 
succeeded in unfolding to our gaze so new a 
world in its origin, development, workings and 
possibilities of control in the interests of hu- 
man welfare, that practically all of the older 
poetic and religious ideas have to be funda- 
mentally revised or re-interpreted. 

“(2) Scientific knowledge, ingeniously applied 
and utilized by inventors and engineers has, 
with the assistance of business men and finan- 
ciers, metamorphosed our environment and our 
relations with our fellow men. 

“(3) Lastly, our notions of our own nature 
are being so altered that should we discreetly 
apply our increasing knowledge of the workings 
of the mind and the feelings, a far more suc- 
cessful technique might finally emerge for the 
regulation of the emotions than any that has 
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hitherto been suggested. This is at least an 


exhilarating hope.” 


There is a great need for a new type of 
“wonderer and pointer-out”.who can indicate to 
people indifferent to science and susceptible to 
belief and prejudice, a way to better and greater 
results. 


The controversy concerning evolution is satis- 
factorily treated in a short chapter on the 
“Present Organized Opposition to the Scientific 
View of Man’s Place in the Natural Order.” Not 
only is man’s body considered in its relation to 
animal predecessors, but his mind also. Pro- 
fessor Robinson reiterates the theme of his pre- 
ceding book, that the mind is still in the mak- 
ing, and holds that “a historical consideration 
of human intelligence, taking into account its 
animal and prehistoric foundations, its develop- 
ment in historic times, and the decisive child- 
hood experiences through which each of us 
individually must pass—all these combine to 
reveal previously neglected elements in our 
minds and untold possibilities in their future 
growth.” 


One of the greatest obstacles to the spread- 
ing of scientific knowledge, according to Robin- 
son, is a general adherence to the old ledge of 
it. This “current hostility to a scientific atti- 
tude of mind” is evident not only in religious 
beliefs but in many other traditional beliefs 
made strong because of their “familiarity, 
antiquity, sanctity, nobility, goodness or general 
term of “lore” as contrasted with science. Among 
these are mentioned traditional ideas of morality, 
patriotism, private property, the state, the fam- 
ily, war, politics, education, etc. “Education 
ought to be largely devoted to the issues upon 
which the young as they grow up should be in 
a position to form an intelligent opinion. They 
should understand that scientific advance has 
greatly altered, and promises still further to 
alter, our environment and our notions of our- 
selves and possibly the expediency of existing 
moral, social and industrial standards. We 
should have a dynamic education to fit a 
dynamic world. The world should not be pre- 
sented to students as happily standardized but 
as urgently demanding readjustment.” 

The problem of “humanizing knowledge’ so 
that we may take advantage of the wealth of 
scientific material to the end of leading more 
useful and intelligent lives, and dealing more 
wisely with new problems is considered by 
Robinson the “supreme problem of the age,” 
with which “no one can hope to do more than 
to make modest contributions to its solution.” 

The difficulties, and their effects, of this prob- 
lem are very ably treated. The undesirable 
results which have occurred as the outcome of 
“transplanting into our educational system the 
technical divisions of scientific research,” such 
as history, economics, physics, chemistry, etc., 
are particularly forcefully presented. 

Dr. Robinson suggests that there are two 
phases to this problem of “humanizing knowl- 
edge”: how it is to be presented in the various 
types of schools for the most desirable and 
permanent results; and how it is to be popu- 
larized and spread among the people in general. 
The ordinary traditional text comes in for a 
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much deserved criticism, as 
methods and aims of teaching. 


In the final chapter on “How is scientific 
knowledge to be democratized?” the author 
gives a number of constructive suggestions as 
to how the “humanizing of knowledge” can be 
brought about. These have to do particularly 
with a consideration of the disseminating of 
knowledge for the general public by means of 
books and articles. Dr. Robinson thinks that 
most present day books are not only too hard, 
but too long. He recommends the issuing of a 
series of “good little books” convenient in size 
and price, written accurately but popularly to 
cover the various fields of development and 
interests which men have. He is, however, cog- 
nizant of the problems of writing and publica- 
tion which this would entail. 


The author has “practiced what he has 
preached” in his presentation, and has produced 
a book which has proven interesting and 


thought-provoking to the educator, scientist 
and layman. 


well as certain 


Teaching: A Business. 
Kirkpatrick. 
pany. 1924. 


Kirkpatrick, well known as the author of 
“The Rural Schools from Within,” has here 
brought together practical suggestions as to 
school management. The chapters are short, 
intimate, conversational and felicitous. He 
touches upon many themes from bachelors and 
happiness to notebooks and patriotism. “The 
true teachers,” states Kirkpatrick in his fore- 
word, “are those who have the spirit that craves 
not emoluments of money, nor of honor, but an 
increased wealth of knowledge and moral 
power.” His concluding chapter is entitled, 
“Teaching, a Life Work.” 


By Marion Greenberg 
202 p. Little Brown & Com- 


Edited by Eldridge W. 


Newton. 
Ginn & Company. 1924. 


$1.44, 


Junior Music. 
256 p. il. 


This volume is an admirable member of the 
“Music Education Series,” prepared by Thaddeus 
P. Gibbings, Will Erhart and Ralph L. Baldwin. 
It comprises nearly 300 songs adapted for junior 


high school use. The collection is rich and 
diversified, with a wide range of themes. There 
are several full-page portrait plates of great 
composers. Folk-songs are well represented, as 
well as suitable selections from the great classic 
composers. 


Laboratory Manual. By Carl Wm. Gray and 
Claude W. Sandifur. 137 p. il. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1924. 92c. 


This manual is designed to accompany Gray, 
Sandifur and Hanna’s “Fundamentals of Chem- 
istry.” It is a product of the Hollywood High 
School, Los Angeles, and has many commend- 
able features. The recitation work is grouped 
around the laboratory experiments. A small 
amount of qualitative analysis is provided. Many 
of the experiments are directly related to the 
problems of daily life. Some have a bit of 
humor. For example, ‘exercise No. 37 outlines 
the analysis of a patent medicine for the alco- 
holic content. 
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Recreation Songs for Junior High Schools. By 
Churchill-Grindell. 80 p.; paper covers; pub- 
lished and for sale by the authors, Churchill- 
Grindell Company, Platteville, Wisconsin; 
1924; 50 cents. 


“The primary object of this book” according 
to the authors,” is to make the chorus practice 
a most pleasant recreation period.” There are 
23 excellent songs, well adapted to the junior 
high school group. Some of the noteworthy 
titles are,—Song of the Lonely Wind, Southern 
Twilight Song, Skating Song, Gipsy Dance, 
Christmas and Mother’s Day. Mechanically, the 
book is weakly bound, and will not stand rough 
handling. 


The Giant Sequoia. By Rodney Sydes Ellsworth. 
J. D. Berger, Oakland, California. pp. 167. 
Price, cloth, $2.00. 

This is an account of the history and charac- 


teristics of the Big Trees of California. The 
book is divided into three parts. Part one, 
Sequoias of Yesterday and Today; part two, 
Giant Sequoias of the Mariposa Grove; part 
three, Naming of the Sequoia. 

The book is a real contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Big Trees. It is written by one 
thoroughly familiar with the various big tree 
groves and the material is so presented as to 
be highly interesting as well as instructive. 
The author aims not only to reach the popular 
mind but to emphasize the scientific aspects of 
the subject. 

The chapter on Galen Clark, the first white 
man to discover the Big Trees, is most illuminat- 
ing. Throughout the book there are numerous 
full-page illustrations of trees in the various 
groves. 

There is a bibliography that adds much to the 
value of the book. 


Educational Tests and Measurements. By Mon- 
roe, DeVoss, and Kelly. New and revised 
edition. 548 p. il. Houghton Miflin Company. 
1924. $2.40. 

A complete rewriting of the text and the pre- 


paration of new chapter bibliographies has been“ 


necessitated by the rapid progress in the field 
of educational measurements since the first edi- 
tion of this widely-known text. 

This book presents a clear and simple state- 
ment, says Professor Cubberley, editor of the 
series, of the nature of the different tests, their 
use, their reliability, the best standard scores 
so far arrived at, and tells how to diagnose 
the results and apply remedial instruction. To 
make their work of the largest possible use- 
fulness to normal-school students, teachers, and 
principals of schools, the authors have written 
in language so simple and untechnical that the 
average grade teacher can read the book and 
understand it. 

In addition, to give still larger value to the 
book, they have included a number of chapters 
dealing with the construction of tests, testing 
programs, the meaning of scores, the improve- 
ment of examinations, and the use of the stand- 
ardized tests in the work of school supervision. 

The authors have used their space in explain- 
ing to teachers and school officers the nature 
of the tests, telling how to give and score 
them, what standings the pupils should attain 
in their use, and presenting a rather full de- 
scription as to the significance of the results 
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obtained and how to remedy the defective con- 
ditions which the use of the tests reveals. 


The Botany of Crop Plants. By Wilfred W. 
Robbins. Second edition, with 263 ils.; 674 

p.; P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co.; 1924. 
This commendable text and reference book, 


from the pen of Professor Robbins, University 
of California, is brought up to date in the second 
edition. It.is in line with the growing tendency, 
wherever botany is taught, to make abundant 
use of crop plants as objects of study. The 
263 illustrations are uniformly excellent. It 
is such books as Robbins’ that help to bring 
the rich world of nature into the understanding, 
not only of agricultural students, but to all our 
young people. 


In Storeland. By Margaret E. Wells and H. 
Mary Cushman. Book One. Clothing and 
Notions. 200 p.; il.; Silver Burdett and Com- 
pany; 1924. 


The pleasant little reader is part of the grow- 
ing movement to provide good modern reading 
of an informational and factual character. It 
is a painless approach to industrial affairs, via 
the store and counter. The stories are well told, 
and aided by numerous good illustrations. In 
his preface, Professor Hosic aptly points out that 
many teachers “ will be quick to see in this 
book possibilities for class activities at once 
delightful and profitable.” 


Churchill- Grindell Song Book No. VI. By F. F. 
Churchill and Mrs. Clara Grindell.; 56 p. 
paper covers; Churchill-Grindell Company, 
Platteville, Wisconsin, 1924; 45 cents. 


The series comprises Books One to Six, and 
covers the primary and intermediate grades. 
The selections have been made with sympathy 
and imagination. These songs add to the joy 
of child life. The present volume includes such 
titles as,—Little Cobbler, Indian War Dance, 
Moon Lady’s Party, Chinese Boy. There are 
thirty-eight songs in the book, and they have 
much charm. 


Outlines of Economic Zoology. By Albert M. 
Reese. Second edition; 318 p.; 194 ils.; P. 
Blakiston’s Sons & Co. 1924, 

Professor Reese, of West Virginia University 


has brought up to date his admirable Outlines, 
which have had wide usage as a college text 
and as a source book for collateral reading. The 
treatment of the pathogenic protozoa is good, 
as is also the section on rats and mice. These 
sections are cited as examples from a book that 
is crisp, accurate, and meaty throughout. Reese’s 
book should be in all high school and general 
libraries, as well as in colleges. 


Essentials of Sewing. By Rosamond C. Cook. 
238 p. il.; Manual Arts Press; 1924; $1.40. 
There are two categories of home economics 


tests,—(a) Those concerned mainly with theori- 
tical aspects of the subject; (b)' those emphasiz- 
ing practical work and technique. Emphatically 
to the latter class belongs Miss Cook’s direct 
and explicit manual. The numerous illustrations 
supplement the text instructions in a straight- 
forward way. It is a real working book. Miss 
Cook was formerly associate professor, home 
economics, Iowa State College. 
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Picture-Story Reading Lessons. Series I. By 
Nila B. Smith, under direction,of Stuart A. 
Courtis. World Book Company, 1924. 

Detroit makes another significant offering to 
the school world in this unique series of illus- 
trated reading lessons. The materials com- 
prise,—lesson pad, story book, dictionary, con- 
tainer, labels, teachers’ manual,—a novel and 
provocative array. An examination set costs 
$1.80 and includes material for one pupil and 
the teacher. The Picture-Story Reading Les- 
sons, Series I, are materials by which a child 
learns to read by engaging in an interesting 
activity, for which it is necessary that he fol- 
low printed directions. This interesting activ- 
ity is the building. of pictures. 


The lessons, Series I, are for entering first- 
grade children. They may be used by any 
child who has attained a mental age of about 
six years. It is not assumed that the pupil 
beginning the use of this material has any read- 
ing knowledge whatever. The material will 
last the average child the first half of the first 
grade. Then he is able to read an ordinary 
primer and can read from three to twenty books 
during the remainder of the first year. 

The idea is one that has been held by Mr. 
Courtis for many years. It is the idea that has 
made the Courtis standard practice tests in 
arithmetic such a marked success. It is an 
idea that all progressive educators appreciate 
and strive to put into practice—the idea of get- 
ting the child to teach himself by placing be- 
fore him an opportunity to engage in a fascina- 
ting activity the pursuit of which depends upon 
his acquiring new knowledge and habits. 


Biennial Survey of Education, 1920-1922. U. 4 
Bureau of Education in 2 vols. Vol. 
773 p.; il.; Government Printing Office, i928, 
Thirty solid, meaty chapters comprise volume 
one of this compendious survey. Every major 
phase of American education is treated in an 
authoritative manner, by recognized leaders. 
The chapters on parent-teacher associations, 
educational journalism, and kindergarten edu- 
cation may be cited as of special interest among 
a host of good chapters. The survey of public 
school finance in the United States, by Fletcher 
Harper Swift, which is the initial chapter, will 
be of particular interest to administrators. The 
biennial survey is a service of inestimable value 
to the school people and general public of 
America. It makes essential facts quickly avail- 
able. 


A Handbook of American Private Schools. An 
Annual Survey. By Porter Sargent. 1055 
p., i. Published by the Author, 11 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 1924. 


The Sargent Handbooks to Private Schools, 
New England, Summer Camps, Boston, etc., are 
well known. They are cyclopedic, restrained, 
and invaluable. 


If education merely packs the brain with 
facts and does not care for the “great improve- 
ment of the soul,” it fails most miserably.— 
Manchester, England, Guardian, 


We and Our Health. Book Two. By E. George 
Payne. Profusely illustrated by Mabel La- 
tham Jones. 133 p. American Viewpoint 
Society. 1924. $1.36. 

In the Sierra Educational News for October, 
1924 (Vol. 20, p. 580), Book One of this admira- 
ble series was noted. Book Two is a handsome 
second child of this well-organized family. 

Sweeping through the educational world, is 
a new conception of health instruction. In con- 
trast to the old and rapidly disappearing point 
of view which centered itself largely upon in- 
struction merely in physiology and hygiene, the 
new thought emphasizes all aspects of health, 
physical, mental, social and moral, both in rela- 
tion to the individual and the community, and 
calls for the carrying out of a program of posi- 
tive, constructive health building. To this end 
emphasis is first laid on the formation of individ- 
ual health habits, then on the development of 
a personal and community health conscious- 
ness and conscience, and finally, in the high 
school, on the science of health. 

“We and Our Health” expresses this new 
point of view. It has evolved out of the expres- 
sions of thousands of educators throughout the 
country of a need for books of this kind. “We 
and Our Health” is directly in line with the 
combined report of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Associa- 
tion on the subject of Health Instruction. Right 
from the beginning the child is influenced by the 
stimulating appeal of these books. The trend 
of thought commencing with the first page is 
constantly directed toward healthful ways of 
living, of thinking, of working, of playing (the 
aim being by word, by illustration, by the very 
make-up of the books themselves, to implant 
the health ideal and idea. 


Short Plays from American History and Liter- 
ature. For classroom use. By Olive M. 
Price. 245 p. Samuel French, New York 
City. 1925. $1.75. 

Dr. William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh School 
Superintendent, has written a worthy preface 
to this admirable group of schoolhouse plays. 
New England witchcraft, Pocahontas and John 
Smith, Mount Vernon, Evangeline, Hiawatha, 
Commencement, Americanization, are the motifs 
ably dramatized. Auspicious, indeed, is the 
growing use of dramatic materials in the 
classroom. The drama is as important as arith- 
metic. 


Food Facts for Every Day. By Florence E. 
Winchell. 107 p., 60 il. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1924, 


An excellent, handy book is this, for upper 
elementary and junior high school boys and 
girls, by the head of the Home Economics De- 
partment, Albany State Teachers’ College. It 
is one of the “Unit Books,” of which Professor 
Benjamin R. Andrews, of Columbia University, 
is editor. The many illustrations and tables 
have been skillfully chosen. There is a good 
test among the appendices. Such books as Miss 
Winchell’s are a boon. Until humanity has 
learned how to properly feed itself and its prog- 
eny, it cannot hope to do many other things 
properly. Many revolutions have begun in mal- 
nutrition. 
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Forty-Minute Plays from Shakespeare. By Fred 
G. Barker. 395 p., il. Macmillan. 1924. 


Professor Barker, of the University of Utah, 
has here given twelve short plays as a broad 
and enjoyable introduction to Shakespeare. The 
abridgements have been made skilfully, not 
touching memory gems and familiar lines, but 
by omitting difficult Elizabethan expressions. 
The omissions have greatly shortened the dia- 
logue and quickened the action. The book in- 
cludes a most practical and helpful section on 
the dramatic presentation of the plays. 

This volume, of the Modern Readers’ Series, 
will be welcomed in high school English 
departments, and by all who are interested in 
introducing young people to the peer of English 
letters. 


A Kentucky Cardinal, and Aftermath. By James 
Lane Allen. Edited for school use by Jane 
Cc. Tunnell. 268 p., il. Macmillan. 1924. 


The vanished or vanishing social types of 
Kentucky pioneer and antebellum days have 
been caught and felicitously pictured by Allen. 
His charming stories are widely known. Miss 
Tunnell of the Chicago Hyde Park High School, 
has acceptably edited two of Allen’s best tales, 
for the Modern Readers Series. The book is an 
attractive addition to school libraries. 


Industrial Geography. 
beck. 608 p., il. 
1924, $1.72. 


“WHY” is the outstanding feature of this 
new book for high schools. Professor Whit- 
beck succeeds admirably in keeping. his read- 
ers in an inquiring frame of mind by telling and 
explaining just enough to stimulate their imag- 
inations and arouse their reasoning powers. 
The book might well be called a géneral com- 
mercial geography, dealing with the important 
industries of the world. The first half of the 
book discusses the commercial and industrial 
projects of the United States and its colonies, 


By Ray Hughes Whit- 
American Book Company. 


and the second half takes up the industries - 


of the rest of the world. 

Statistical tables and data are notably lacking 
except in cases where they are used for compar- 
ative purposes. Statistics which are given, 
however, are the latest which could be ob- 
tained. One hundred thirty-seven pictures of 
general interest, 146 colored maps showing com- 
parative values of products of world countries, 
5 colored maps, and 83 comparative figures 
give important facts in a graphic and under- 
standable way. 

Wise discrimination has been used by the 
author in choosing essential and fundamental 
facts from the plethora of material which he 
had to use. 


Reading Blueprints. By James K. Shallenber- 


ger. 88 Bp Ht. 
85 cents. 


Machinists and pattern-makers, and all those 
who are learning to read drawings that have 
been made by some one else, are the persons 
for whom this handy book has been prepared. 
Night school teachers will find it useful, as no 
knowledge of mechanical drawing is presup- 
posed. It is a practical book, for the actual 
shop workman. 


Manual Arts Press. 1924. 
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Africa. By Frank G. Carpenter. 
American Book Company. 1924. 


Carpenter’s Geographical Readers have be- 
come a “staple” throughout the schools of Amer- 
ica. In preparing this new and revised series. 
Mr. Carpenter has traveled more than 150,000 
miles in foreign lands. He has extended his 
former travels in Africa by about 25,000 miles, 
making his several journeys practically along 
the route followed in this imaginary tour with 
the children. His new “Africa” is replete with 
facts, stuffed with them, crisp and up-to-date. 
It is to be regretted, however, that there is 
not more interpretation and less encyclopedic 
material. Children should be made conscious 
of the great fundamental unity of humanity, of 
Mankind as an organic whole, marching on 
toward Destiny rather than having their atten- 
tion focused wholly upon trivial tribal ways 
and customs. The youth of today, looking at 
the world, are asking, “What is the meaning 
of all this?” 


397 p.. iL 


A study in 
By Henry Harap. 370 


The Education of the Consumer. 
Curriculum Material. 
p. Macmillan 1924. 


What are the objectives of education for 
American economic life with special reference 
to consumption? This is the specific aim of 
Harap’s study. It has grown out of an attempt 
to make a curriculum for effective living. It 
is frankly designed for curriculum-construc- 
tors. Chapter I outlines MHarap’s proposed 
method of curriculum-making, emphasizes its 
co-operative nature, and shows the difference 
between his and other curriculum studies. 
Succeeding chapters deal with food, housing, 
household materials, household skills, fuel, 
clothing, and objectives arranged by subjects. 
It is a manual for the consumer, a reference 
book for the home. It assembles, quite com- 
pactly and in quite a new way, a great range 
of data that consumers need to know, in school 
days or later. 


Devices and Diversions. By Alhambra G. Dem- 
ing. 216 p., il. Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago, 1924. $1.20. 

This handy book for teachers, for vitalizing 


teaching in intermediate and grammar grades, 
is written by the principal of the Washington 
School, Winona, Minn. “I have some sense of 
the sacred duty of surprise,” G. K. Chesterton 
has said, “and the need of seeing the old road 
as a new road.” The device, diversion, game, 
story, project, socialized recitation, if intelli- 
gently used, give new. life to any teaching. 
Miss Alhambra Deming advocates more of the 
play spirit in elementary teaching. She has 
written nonsense rhymes and animal stories, 
games and rhymes for language teaching, pri- 
mary language stories, number stories, etc. 

The teacher who has the wisdom to sugar- 
coat the doses of instruction which she must 
perforce administer for the mental health of 
the child, says Miss Deming, shows the same 
knowledge of human nature as did the wise 
old physician. The reviewer, however, is tempt- 
ed to ask, Is true education intrinsically “pain- 
ful?” Does education need frosting, or does the 
eook need a new recipe? Alhambra Deming’s 
book, however, is good and useful. 
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The Education of Handicapped Children. By J. 
E.-Wallace Wallin. 408 p. il. Houghton Mif- 
fliin Company. 1924. $2.25. 

One of the Riverside Textbooks in Education, 


of which Professor Elwood P. Cubberley, of 
Stanford University, is editor. It will appeal to 
teachers and supervisors of special classes; to 
clinical. psychologists and all educators who 
examine children with reference to making 
proper assignments to special, classes; to. in- 
structors in normal schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities. offering courses on mentally and physically 
handicapped children or clinical psychology; and 
to psychiatrists and social workers. 

The author of this book is professor of clin- 
ical psychology, Miami University. He has been 
continuously engaged for a decade and a half 
in the examination, in schools, courts, and insti- 
tutions, of all types of handicapped children. He 
has organized and directed various kinds of 
special classes in public schools, and has done. 
much original work in the training of special- 
Glass teachers. Thus his book is the product 
of actual experience, not of academic theoriz- 
ing, and provides a reliable guide for the organ- 
ization and administration of special classes of 
every sort. A wealth of information drawn from 
this experience, and from practical applications 
and matured conclusions, is here clearly and 
logically presented. The aim has been to make 
the treatment as simple and non-technical as 
possible, without sacrificing scientific accuracy. 

The book presents an authoritative statement 
of the technical requirements for the success- 
ful organization of special classes for children 
who are mentally retarded, delinquent, speech 
defective, crippled, deaf, blind, hard of hearing, 
or semisighted. It contains a lucid. discussion 
of the theories, definition, and social conse- 
quences of mental deficiency, and the ultimate 
aims of constructive work in behalf of the men- 
tally defective. Four chapters are devoted to 
the consideration of the special class for men- 
tal deficients, its organization, objectives, con- 
ditions of successful administration, methods of 
instruction, curriculum, and the qualifications 
of the teachers. There is a brief survey of the 
history of the care and the training of handi- 
capped children in institutions and public 
schools. 

The appendix contains a conspectus on the 
classification of mentally deficient children from 
the causative, clinical, psychological, educa- 
tional, and social points of view. 

The value of the book is enhanced by about 
a score of figures and drawings, and selected 
references for further reading. 


Machine Drawing Problems. By Edward Berg 
and George Elleson. 148 p. il. Manual Arts 
Press. 1924. $1.60. 

A text and problem book involving a study of 


fundamental elements of machine construction, 
and practice in the conventional representation 
of machine parts, by two Milwaukee instructors 
in mechanical drawing. Each problem is pre- 
sented in the form of a specification sheet and 
a layout sheet. The problems are arranged in 
four groups—machine fastenings, power trans- 
mission appliances, motion controlling devices, 
small machines. The arrangement of the text 
and plates is clear, logical, teachable, 


Problems in Architectural Drawing. By Frank- 
lin G. Elwood. 131 p., many ils. and plates. 
Manual Arts Press, 1924. $2.25. 

A textbook and problem book for begimners, 


from the pen of the head of the Department 
of Architectural and Mechanical Drawing, 
Mooseheart, Illinois, is this handsome’ volume. 
Professor Elwood is also the author of “Archi- 
tectural Drawing Plates.” The “Problems” does 
not cover architectural perspective, shades and 
shadows, architectural rendering, nor the orders 
of architectural, as these are left to an advanced 
course. All of the problems are practical, build- 
able projects, involving standard forms of con- 
struction. 


The History of the United States. By Williams 
Backus Guitteau. 736 p,. il. Houghton Mif- 
flin. 1924. $1.56. 

Among’ a multiplicity of -high school texts 


dealing with United States history, Guiteau’s 
work has very high rank. The material is ex- 
cellently organized around central themes. The 
characterizations of great Americans are ¢risp 
and vivid. European backgrounds are treated 
with clarity and sympathy. Social and indus- 
trial conditions are given a rightfully important 
place, as is also the orderly evolution of our 
government, as it has passed through successive 
transitions. The wars are treated with fair- 
ness and conservatism. 

The influence of women upon American life 
is faithfully portrayed. The latter chapters out- 
line’: the modern age of big business and Amer- 
ican imperialism. The book concludes with the 
statement that America can best serve human- 
ity by remaining ‘free, independent, powerful.” 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Items of Public Interest From Proceedings, 
January 12-17, 1925 
E State Board of Education met in regular 
quarterly session in Sacramento, California, 
January 12, 1925. 
Commercial Subjects 
Mr. A. C. Olney, Commissioner of Secondary 
Schools, reported that the resolution adopted by 
the board at the June, 1924, meeting that “after 
July 1, 1925, the board will approve no high 
school course which allows credit toward high 
school graduation for elementary school sub- 
jects including penmanship, spelling and com- 
mercial arithmetic as regularly organized 
courses; provided that credit may be given for 
courses in these subjects if they are of high 
school grade,” had caused considerable objec- 
tion from the commercial teachers. It was the 
decision of the board that since the resolution 
was in accordance with law, no change could be 
made and that the commercial departments in 
the high schools would have to work out some 
plan to meet the requirements. 
Junior High Schools 
Mr. Olney reported that there is increasing in- 
terest in the junior high school. He stated that 
a bill is now being drawn, which, if passed by 
the 1925 legislature, will facilitate the consoli- 
dation of elementary and high school districts 
and encourage the formation of junior high 
schools. He also stated that this is in line 
with the suggestions in his last biennial report, 
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and that its purpose is to eliminate many of the 
wasteful features of the present system and 
to make a more closely articulated system of 
schools than is the present one. 

Mr. Olney reported that. in some cities the 
junior high schools are only the grouping to- 
gether of the 7th, 8th and 9th grades with the 
old courses of study. Mr. Olney was instructed 
to address a letter to the principals of those 
junior high schools calling their attention to the 
fact that they are evading the law and that 
at the next fiscal year they will be required to 
conform to the law of the junior high school. 


Special Certificates 

The board voted that the list of institutions 
accredited for special certification be abolished 
and that after July 1, 1925, all candidates for 
special certificates shall be required to make 
application to the State Board of Education. 

It was brought to the board’s attention that 
there is a duplication of field service by the 
supervisor of agriculture and the extension di- 
vision of the University of California. The 
president and chairman of the vocational edu- 
cation committee were requested to take up 
this matter with the proper university authori- 
ties. 

Joint Conference 

The date of the joint annual conference of the 
State Board of Education and the State Teach- 
ers’ College presidents was set for Wednesday, 
April 1, 1925. 

In answer to an inquiry, the secretary was 
directed to inform the Oakland school depart- 
ment that the “Outline for Study of Civics” pre- 
pared by Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, Commissioner 
of Elementary Schools, is to be considered as 
supplementary material and not as a textbook. 

A letter was received from Dr. W. W. Good- 
rich of San Joaquin, California, protesting 
against statements in the “History of the 
American People,” by Willis Mason West. He 
urged that this book be discarded as a text. 
The secretary was instructed to reply to Dr. 
Goodrich that under the ruling of the Attorney- 
General it is impossible for the board to remove 
from the schools any text until the period of 
the text has expired and that the board feels 
disposed to give the matter consideration when 
the text comes up for readoption. 


High School Directory 

The Board voted that copies of the Directory 
of Secondary Schools shall be supplied free to 
county and city-superintendents of schools, high 
school principals and certain officials in the 
universities and teachers’ colleges, but that a 
price of $2.00 a copy shall be charged other 
people desiring copies. 

Mr. Nicholas Ricciardi, Commissioner of Vo- 
cational Education, reported on his visit to vo- 
cational schools in the east; he recommended 
legislation providing for the establishment of 
separate vocational schools and presented a draft 
of a bill covering the matter. The board ap- 
proved the bill as drafted by Commissioner Ric- 
ciardi, it being understood that the bill will 
carry no appropriation. 

In response to a request. from Superintendent 
Wood, the board authorized the printing of the 
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following announcement on the envelopes to be 
used by the state department of education until 
July, 1925: “International Kindergarten Union 
Convention, Los Angeles, California, July 8-11, 
1925.” 


The report of the committee of the nine ac- 
credited universities and colleges of California 
on the subject of the teaching of evolution in the 
high schools of the state was duly presented. 
Consideration of the report was postponed until 
the April meeting of the board. 


The recommendation of the Commission of 
Credentials that the holder of a School Adminis- 
tration Credential shall be authorized to engage 
in general school supervision, but shall not be 
authorized to supervise one or more special 
subjects as a full time occupation, was ap- 
proved by the board. 


Certification 

Superintendent Will C. Wood recommended 
that the board seek legislation authorizing the 
board to set up standards of certification for a 
definite period of years so that boards of educa- 
tion and superintendents would not be confused 
by frequent changes in certification standards. 
He was authorized to draft a bill providing that 
standards for. certification once adopted should 
remain in force for not less than two years 
nor more than four years. 

The board authorized the commissioner of 
vocational education to call the state annual 
art conference in San Francisco, April 9, 10 
and 11. 


Retirement Salary Business 

Mr. Wood recommended that the board at- 
tempt to secure legislation authorizing it to 
deposit its surplus funds, not invested in bonds, 
in banks so as to draw interest. He also recom- 
mended that reports of previous teaching experi- 
ence be required of all teachers who had not 
filed a report of previous teaching experience in 


1919, and that legislation looking toward this 


should be enacted. Mr. Wood was requested to 
draft bills embodying these suggestions. 

A letter was received from Governor Friend 
William Richardson in reply to the board's letter 
informing him that the board had received a 
copy of the Actuarial Report on Financial Con- 
dition of the Public School Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund as of November 30, 1924, prepared 
by S. Gundelfinger. The Governor urged that 
the report as submitted by Mr. Gundelfinger be 
given publicity. Copies of this report had been 
sent to the Sierra Educational News, but the 
board voted to have copies printed to be dis- 
tributed to the members of the Legislature, 
County and City Superintendents of Schools and 
High School Principals. It was understood that 
Mr. Florence J. O’Brien, Chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, would get in touch with Governor Richard- 
son regarding this matter and that Mr. Wood 
would draft a bill to secure complete data re- 
garding the teaching experience of teachers now 
in service. and of those who may hereafter enter 
the service, to be available for an actuarial 
study of the retirement salary system. 

The board adjourned to meet in Sacramento on 
March 30, 1925. 
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The plan of purposeful hearing of much good music, the careful study 
and analysis of the good music thus heard, the use of the best music in 
studies preparatory to singing, playing upon instruments, etc., etc., is 
fast becoming the very core of the whole subject of school music. 


Teach ear training by training the ears to-listen for a definite purpose. 
Teach rhythm through responding to rhythmic suggestions. Study 
instruments by hearing instruments. Learn songs by imitating beautiful 
songs sung by real artists. Musicis the foundation of all these hitherto un- 
related units. Working with the real music brings all phases of music study 
into a cohesive whole. The entire realm of music is at your command if you 
place a Victrola and a full complement of Victor Records in your school. 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Child Labor Laws 

HE U. S. Children’s Bureau has issued lim- 

ited editions, in revised form, of publications 
regarding child labor laws of the various states. 
These publications include changes made by the 
legislatures in session in 1924. No. 114, Child 
Labor in the United States—Ten Questions 
Answered (giving a brief summary of the extent 
and present legal regulation of child labor in 
the various states). No. 93, Child Labor, Out- 
lines for Study (presenting the outstanding 
features of the child labor problem arranged in 
study outline form and giving reading refer- 
ences.) Chart 1, State Child-Labor Standards 
(showing in tabular form the main provisions 
of state child labor laws.) Chart 2, State Com- 
pulsory School Attendance Standards Affecting 
the Employment of Minors (showing in tabular 
form the main provisions of state laws affecting 
the employment of children through requiring 
their attendance at school.) The Bureau will 
be glad to send any of these publications as 
long as the supply lasts to persons requesting 
them, 

Vocational Education 


REDERICK C. SCHINDLER, educational ed- 

itor of the Los Angeles Evening Herald, 
has written a timely and pointed series of ten 
articles on vocational education. These have 
been reprinted in pamphlet form and distributed 
with the compliments of the Evening Herald. 
Will C. Wood, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, has written a strong preface, in 
which he declares that the need for vocational 
education is manifestly apparent. 

Mr Schindler’s theses, among others are that 
children should get more of the parents’ time; 
talent is based on love; the ornamental too often 
precedes the useful; training is now concen- 
trated on the few; the community should help 
its young children. It is a luminous and 
straight-forward brochure. 


Every large public library should have an 
adult education department, recommends M. S. 
Dudgeon, librarian of the Milwaukee Public 
Library and vice-chairman of the Commission 
on the Library and Adult Education. The pur- 
pose of such a department would be threefold: 
First, to prepare courses of reading for individ- 
ual students and to supply books for such 
courses; second, to furnish books needed by 
students enrolled in adult education classes of 
all sorts; and third, to maintain a bureau of in- 
formation about adult education opportunities. 
“Our highly developed system of elementary 
school, high schools, trade and technical schools, 
colleges and universities,” says Mr. Dudgeon, 
“takes little account of the man or woman who 
must study independently. Continuation schools, 
workers’ classes and other adult study groups 
are increasing in number and size, but the indi- 
vidual who cannot or prefers not to tie himself 


to the fixed hours and routine of study classes 
remains wholly unprovided for.” 

Chicago, Indianapolis, Boston, Buffalo, 
waukee, Cleveland and Detroit are some of the 
cities whose libraries have already made experi- 
ments in this type of educational activity. In 
order that the small library’ without the aid of 
local specialists, may render similar service, a 
series of reading courses is issued by the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 


Cities recommended for visiting because of 
their school excellence, are being listed in a 
directory. An inquiry by E. D. Hellweg recently 
made among 175 Superintendents distributed 
widely throughout the United States for the pur- 
pose of preparing a school visiting directory, 
resulted in the following list of cities recom- 
mended for visiting because of their efficiency 
of organization: Detroit, Denver, Cleveland, 
Oakland, Rochester, Des Moines, Berkeley, 
Kansas City, Sprinfield (Mass.), Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Omaha, Buffalo, El -Paso, 
Framingham, East Orange, Montclair, Trenton, 
Akron, Toledo, Gary, Tacoma. The following are 
cities recommended for visiting because of their 
efficiency in Visual Instruction: Detroit, New 
York, Berkeley, Chicago, Newark. 


A Victrola in 


the Schools; 
What Does It Mean? 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 

For it is only by constant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 
appreciated. 

And because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room 
as definitely as the blackboard or the 
ink well. 


The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman, lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
love Brothers’ Dept. Store, Stockton 
Fulton and Merced Streets, Fresno 
141-147 8S. First Street, San Jose 


> 
Stores also at Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
Spokane and elsewhere 
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Forthcoming in February 


HISTORY OF AMERICA 


By Cart RusseEtt Fisn, Pu. D. 
Professor of History, University of Wisconsin 


620 Pages Maps and Illustrations Price $1.92 


This fresh, new, distinctive interpretation of American history for high schools pays 
special attention to the changes in industry, business, education, religion, politics, and 
government that have taken place from the earliest days to the present. The account 
of the gradual expansion from the Atlantic seaboard colonies, generation after genera- 
tion, westward to the Pacific coast is presented in a way whichis not only adequate 
but makes a fascinating story. The book gives a properly proportionate idea of the 
relative importance of the different sections and shows the contributions of different 
countries and races to the life of the nation. The titles of the parts are: Getting a 
Foothold, .1500 to 1760; Community Relationships, 1760 to 1825; Development of the 
Continent, 1815 to 1860; Nation versus Section, 1830 to 1872; Néw Problems to Solve, 
1860 to 1900; The Life of Today. The maps and illustrations are new and distinctive. 


“We shall be glad to furnish copies for examination on request. 


. AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 
NEW MORK CINCINNATI ‘CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


A LITTLE OLD FASHIONED DRILL 


with an occasional checking up of the 
work being done 


Insures Results at the.End 
of the Year 


HELPS IN THIS PROCESS 


Powers & Loker’s Exercises in Rapid Calculation 

Davis’ Exercises in English 

Davis’ Advanced Exercises in English (just published) 

Cowan & Loker’s Exercises in Business Practice 

Cowan & Loker’s Exercises in Bookkeeping and Business Problems (just published) 
Atwood, Allen & Robinson’s Map Exercises (for grades) 

Bishop & Robinson’s Map Exercises and Syllabi for High School History 

Rice & Paden’s Work Book California Geography 

Inglis’ Tests of English Vocabulary (Los Angeles ordered 7,000 last month) 


Cheney’s French Idioms and Phrases with Exercises for Practical Use 


Samples sent to teachers and interested school officials. 


GINN & COMPANY 


45 Second Street . San Francisco 
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The International Kindergarten Union’s an- 
nual convention meets in Los Angeles July 8-11. 
The California committee of the Union is pre- 
paring a program of unique entertainment. This 
convention will be of great interest because 
California kindergarten and primary grades 
have broken away radicaily from stereotyped 
systems and have developed to an interesting 
degree instructive experimental education. Hol- 
lywood’s motion-picture studios will be open to 
the delegates. Excursions to Catalina and to the 
High Sierras are planned. The convention will 
be held at the Biltmore Hotel. Miss Madilene 
Veverka, supervisor of kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades of the Los Angeles city schools, is 
chairman of the general committee. 


Inyo County annual Teachers’ Institute con- 
vened at Bishop Union High School for three 
interesting days. County Superintendent A. A. 
Brierly had prepared a program of exceptional 
interest and value, centering on the topic of 
“Measurement.” The program and method of 
measurement was ably presented by Miss Boyle, 
representing the state office’ Superintendent 
W. H. Hanlon of Contra Costa County showed 
the value of this work by illustrations of its 
efficiency as tried and tested in his county. 
The value of this work is being recognized in 
Inyo County, and teachers who are earnestly 
and sympathetically putting it to the service of 
their schools are a unit in endorsing it. 


D. R. Jones has lost none of the splendid 
power with which for years he has been spread- 
ing professional inspiration among the teachers 
of California. State Superintendent A. R. Heron 
brought one of his usual fine messages touching 
the practical needs of education in the state, 
especially touching on junior high school prob- 
lems. This was one of the most interesting and 
vital institute sessions the writer has attended, 
a sentiment that would be concurred in by all 
teachers and others present. It was a splendid 
affirmative answer. to the question: “Is the 


institute longer needed, or properly functioning 
in California?” 


A strong set of resolutions was adopted in 
support of the measurement program; and also 
a special resolution of confidence in and com- 
mendation of the fine service of Superintendent 
Brierly in behalf of the schools of Inyo County. 


California’s Public School System is accounted 
one of the best in America, but there are 1,125 
educational districts throughout the State in 


which every school has an enrollment of fifteen 
pupils or less. 


This announcement has been made by A. R. 
Heron, assistant State superintendent of public 
instruction, who states that sixty- three- one- 
teacher schools are now slated for abolition be- 
cause each had an enrollment of less than five 
Students during the last year. When average 
daily attendance drops below 5 students, school 
must be suspended and consolidated with some 
other institution, according to:State law. Out 
of approximately 3,200 districts in the State, 
there are 48 with only 5 pupils, 133 with only 6 
and 109 with 7. 


Two New Series 
of Elementary Textbooks 


THE STUDY READERS 
For the 4th, 5th, and 6th Grades 


Silent Readers of high-power moti- 
vation and unique devices, designed 
to teach the basic habits of efficient 
reading, independent thinking, and - 
self-reliant doing. 


COMMUNITY-LIFE HISTORY 
SERIES ; 

A new approach to history from the 

Social Science viewpoint, for the in- 

termediate grades. 


Book I—How the World Grows Smaller. 


Book II—Community Life Today and in 
Colonial Times. 


Book III—In preparation. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 


ATLANTIC 
CLASSICS 


Series I Contains: 


Fiddlers Errant Robert H. Schauffler 
Turtle Eggs for Agassiz Dallas I. Sharp 
A Father to His Freshman Son 
Edward S. Martin 
Intensive Living Cornelia A. P. Comer 
Reminiscence with Postscript Owen Wister 
The Other Side Margaret Sherwood 
On Authors Margaret P. Montague 
The Provincial American 
Meredith Nicholson 


Our Lady Poverty Agnes Repplier 


Entertaining the Candidate 

Katherine Baker 

Simeon Strunsky 
Katharine F. Gerould 
A Confession in Prose Walter P. Eaton 
In the Chair Ralph Bergengren 
The Passing of Indoors Zephine Humphrey 
The Contented Heart Lucy E. Keeler 


California Price, 81 cents 


The Street 
Fashions in Men 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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IN STORELAND 


An Informational Reader for Lower or Intermediate Grades 
By MARGARET E. WELLS, PH. D., Author of “A Project Curriculum,” 
and H. MARY CUSHMAN, B. S. 


BOOK ONE gives the pupil all kinds of interesting information about the things we 
wear and use. It tells him the history of needles and pins, laces, furs, shoes, hats, and 
other articles with which he is familiar in everyday life. The book speaks directly to 
the child in simple language, furnishes him with information, and gives him the inclina- 
tion and the opportunity to “do.” 


THE MATERIALS OF READING 


By WILLIS L. UHL 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


This book for teachers and prospective teachers aims to facilitate the selection and 
organization of courses of study in reading and literature for the elementary and high 
school grades. It is a comprehensive summary of all recent investigations in regard to 
children’s reading. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San. Francisco 


WINSTON 


“Sane and safe Americanism is what every 
teacher means by vocational education .. . we 


P. = must protect the child from any abridgment of his 
ust u {ts e right to choose his own career and occupation ac- 
cording to his intelligence and aptitudes.”—-OLIVE 

N. JONES in N. E. A. Journal. 


Choosing An Occupation 


VOCATIONAL CIVICS 
BY ZIEGLER AND JAQUETTE 


HE general trend of education today demands 
that some time be set aside in the course of the 
nent ae te ae ae school work for a general survey of occupations. 
which has thus far been done This book on Vocational Civics is designed to meet 
in the field of Vocational such a demand in the schools. 
ee eee CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION will enable boys and 
State of Delaware. f girls to make an intelligent choice of occupations. 
I am impressed by the Each occupation is discussed and certain biographi- 
nee Gas ccc te eee cal material introduced which enables the pupil to 
of occupations. I think that determine the occupation he wishes to pursue. 
the authors have rendered a CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION is for use in the 
eoitaiinn oat Wena seventh, eighth or ninth year. The list price is $1.20, 
Civics."—CHARLES CAR- less usual discount to schools. 


tela Bien ie hee tee To those who have a need for a book of this kind, a 


tional Guidance. sample copy will be sent upon request. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Represented in California by W. CAIRNS HARPER 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from Page 95) 
Newark, New Jersey 

Films have been used for the last four years 
for instructional purposes. slides very much 
longer. We began four years ago in renting 
most of our films, but now we have adopted 
the policy of purchasing the films and rent 
very few. Our chief sources are the Society 
for Visual Education, Chicago; Ford Labora- 
tories, Detroit; U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington; Pathe Exchange, N. Y.C.; 
Urban Motion Picture Co., N. Y.C.; Bray Pro- 
ductions, Inc., N.Y.C., and miscellaneous 
sources. Am purchasing film now through a 
proker. I select the type of films that serve 
instructional ends. Most of our slides come 
from Underwood and Underwood and the Key- 
stone View Company. Have had local pho- 
tographers make a number of slides. 

We spend about $4,000 for films each year, 
$1,000 for slides, and $500 for Picturols and 
other miscellaneous matter. Films which 
properly supplement text books. 

Geography 

“A Cattle Ranch,” Ford; “The Work of 
Rivers,” Soc. for Visual Education. 

Industry * 


“Tron and Steel,” Ford; “Wheat and Flour,” 
Ford. 

History and Civics 

“Hats Off,” Society for Visual Education; 
“Democracy in Education,” Ford. 

Nature Study 

“The Honey Bee,” Ford; “Monarch Butterfly,” 

Society for Visual Education. 
Agriculture 

“Cotton,” Dept. of Agriculture; “Potatoes,” 
Dept. of Agriculture. 

Conservation of Life and Property 

“Knights of Cross Roads,” Newark Board of 
Education; “Fundamentals of Football,” Visual 
Text Book. 

Food 
“Milk as Food,” Ford; “The Date Palm,” Ford. 
Shelter 
“Marble Ind.,” Peck; “White Pine,” Dept. of 
Agriculture. 
Clothing 
“Changing Hides Into Leather,” Ford. 
Mechanics 

“Elements of the Automobile,” Bray Pro- 
ductions, 

Literature 

“Jack and the Beanstalk,” Henry Bollman; 
“Longfellow,” Urban. 

We have made extensive use of industrial 
films. Among these are the finest films that 
we use. We get these by paying transportation 
both ways. Among the best are from the Gen- 
eral Electric, Schnectady, N. Y.; Western 


Electric, N. Y. C.; National Cash Register Co., 


“As standard as the dictionary” 


CENTURY HANDBOOK 
OF WRITING 


By GREEVER AND JONES 


A book that teaches the “mechanics” of 
writing in a thorough and scientific man- 
ner. It is replete with exercises by which 
the pupil is grounded in the essentials of 
good English. The material is arranged 
according to the decimal system whereby 
reference to any part of the book is al- 
most instantaneous. The teachers, by a 
stroke of the pen, can direct the student 
to the point that should be looked up, and 
the pupil receives all the benefit since he 
corrects his own errors. It is one of the 
most universally used of.all English texts 
and has had applied to it the comparison, 
“As standard as the dictionary.” 


16mo 248 pages Price, $1.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 


The School Favorite 


Amesica’s most popular pen for 

school use is Esterbrook Pen 

No. 556. Suitable for all school 

grades, this pen is also widely 

used in business offices. 

Esterbrook pens are fashioned 
of steel as fine as that in the 
mainspring ofa watch, and made 
by the oldest manufacturer of 
steel pens in America. 

Upon receipt of 15 cents, we will mail you 
world’s 12 most popular pens, and a 
booklet of 100 famous signatures 

Address Department S E N 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


Always a FRESH 


bstertrovk 
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Prepare Your Students For the Better Positions 
Shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping—these subjects, as always, form the 
basis for all commercial training: No other subjects will in so brief a time 
place young men and young women in a position to earn a livelihood. 

But entrance into business life is not enough. Growth and advancement are even 
more important. Promotion in business always comes to those who have added to their 
technical training a broad general fund of business information—to those who have 


something in reserve. 


You can materially increase the opportunities and earning power of your graduates 


Secretarial Studies, by Rupert P. SoRelle 
and John Robert Gregg. A finishing 
course for advanced shorthand students. 
Text $1.40. Laboratory Materials, $0.60. 
Teacher’s Dictation Book (Secretarial 
Dictation) $0.80. 

Business Organization and Administration, 
by Dr. J. Anton deHaas, Professor of 
Foreign Trade, New York University. 
An elementary course in business funda- 
mentals for high schools and private 
commercial. schools. $1.40. 

Science and Art of Selling, by James S. 
Knox. A complete course in salesman- 
ship, business efficiency and business 
management. Special discount to schools 
and teachers. $2.50. 

Applied Business English and Correspon- 
dence, by Hubert A. Hagar and Rupert 
P. SoRelle. A brief review of the funda- 


Phelan Building 


Three new volumes— 

James Lane Allen’s KENTUCKY CAR- 
DINAL and AFTERMATH. A Ken- 
tucky “idyll” and its sequel. Possesses 
poetic beauty of style. 

Scott’s IVANHOE for Junior High 
Schools. Edited and abridged by Misses 
Gordon and Hawley of Worcester 
(Mass.) High. School of Commerce. 
Has an excellent introduction, notes 
and questions. , 

FORTY MINUTE PLAYS FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by Fred G. Barker, 
University of Utah. Twelve short plays 
intended to serve as an enjoyable in- 
troduction to Shakespeare. Each one 
can be read or acted in forty minutes. 
Equipped with quite elaborate direc- 
tions for staging and presenting the 
plays. 





by including in your textbook list some of these titles: 


mentals of English with comprehensive 
treatment of punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion and business correspondence. Deals 
only with those essentials that have a 
direct bearing on the future work of the 
student of business. Text, $1.00. Exer- 
cises. $0.40. 

An Introduction to Economics, by Dr. Gra- 
ham A. Laing, Professor of Business 
Administration and Finance, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena. A 
brief, concise, understandable and teach- 
able statement of general economic prin- 
ciples. $1.40. 

Whigam’s Essentials of Commercial Law, 
by Col. Wallace H. Whigam, Schurz High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. An authorita- 
tive and pedagogical text full of human 
interest problems written in an easy, 
fluent style. $1.40. 


Which Titles Interest You? 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco, California 


MODERN READERS SERIES 


There are ten numbers of this attractive, well bound, well. printed new series 
now ready. One of the chief purposes of the series is to make available some 
of the best recent books—fiction, biography, poetry, drama—at a low cost— 
LESS THAN A DOLLAR FOR EACH VOLUME. 


Other volumes now ready— 
NATHAN BURKE, by Mary S. Watts. 


A CERTAIN RICH MAN, by William 
Allen White. 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY, an anthol- 
ogy, edited by Marguerite Wilkinson. 


THE SONG OF HUGH GLASS and THE 
SONG OF THREE FRIENDS. The first 
two parts of a great American Epic, by 
John G. Neihardt. 


THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN, by 
Jacob Riis. 


A SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER, by 
Hamlin Garland. 


SHORT PLAYS BY REPRESENTATIVE 
AUTHORS, edited by Alice M. Smith. 


Write for illustrated, descriptive circular of the series. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


| 350 Mission Street San Francisco | 
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Dayton, Ohio; International Harvester, Chi- 
cago. There seems to be the greatest lack of 
suitable films in the teaching of history and 
literature. 


No motion picture films are used in our pub- 
lic library. There is an understanding between 
the Department of Visual Instruction and the 
museum and public library that museum mate- 
rial, exhibits, photographs, mounted pictures 
will be furnished to the schools by the museum 
and library and the Department of Visual In- 
struction will furnish slides and films for the 
schools. All types of projectors have a place 
in school work, namely, standard professional, 
semi-portable and portable. 


In my judgment, the outlook is a bright one. 
In other words, I believe that there will be a 
constantly growing use of motion pictures for 
instructional purposes in the schools. I do not 
mean by this that films that have entertain- 
ment and instructional value combined will be 
used more, but films that serve primarily in- 
structional ends. . The difficulties are (1) ex- 
pense and (2) lack of appreciation for this 
material and knowledge of how to use it wisely. 
It is possible to overcome these difficulties by 
beginning in a small way and gradually ex- 
panding. 

A. G. BALCOM, 
Assistant Supt. of Schools. 


SOUTHERN SECTION 
MEETINGS 


(Continued from Page 105) 


The State Council has leased portion of its 
placement bureau to the Southern Section for 
one year. Mr. Woodruff read proposed budget 
for the bureau. 


A list of 168 schools reporting 100 per cent 
membership in the C. T. A. was read. 

New officers elected: President, Claude W. 
Sandifur; Vice-President, E. L. R. Moore; 
Treasurer, Miss Serena Christensen. Mr. J. 
A. Woodruff is Executive Secretary. 


The Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles, was used 
as the headquarters hotel for the California 
Teachers’ Association, Southern Section, at its 
annual meeting in December. The Alexandria 
is centrally located and éspecially well adapted 
as headquarters for meetings of this kind. 
Every courtesy was shown by the hotel authori- 
ties and satisfaction was expressed on the part 
of all—officers and members alike, for the re- 
ception “accorded “thé “Association during the 
meeting. The sessions of the State Council of 
Education were likewise held at the Alexandria. 


requires RELIEF 


When the brain is tired and memory 
lags, fatigue is the result. School 
teachers, clergymen, architects, and 
all professions that demand brain 
work or concentration 
on difficult problems 
need» HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It increases nerveforce and 
muscular power, the inclina- 
tion for work returns. 

A teaspoonful three times a 
day in a glass of cold water. 

Refreshes and stimulates. 
Mental and physical weari- 
ness disappear. 

Non-alcoholic. Scientific- 
ally prepared. Constant in 
quality. 


All Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R.I. 
W-49 3-24 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


A New Supplementary Book for the 
Intermediate Grade Teacher 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


Dictation Exercises and Drills 


“Practical “Language Dictation Exer- 
cises, for fifth and sixth grades 50c 

“Practical Language Drills,” for fourth 
grade teacher 

Tablet for “Practical Language 
for fourth grade pupils 


WHY YOU NEED THEM 


Because language and spelling in inter- 
mediate grades are vitally important, 
because it is difficult to secure good re- 
sults in these grades, and because there 
is so little helpful material to assist teach- 
ers of language, these practical dictation 
exercises and drills have been prepared to 
fill the long-felt need. There are also 
copying lessons and drills covering the 
main points taught in language. Spelling, 
enunciation, pronunciation,’ etc., are em- 
phasized. The vocabulary is suited strictly 
to the grade, having been taken from the 
latest approved spelling lists, as well as 
from history, geography, arithmetic les- 
sons, etc. ' 


GET THESE HELPFUL BOOKS NOW 


They will save your time, make your work 
easier; and this term’s teaching will show 
up to better advantage. Isn’t that what 


every good teacher is looking for? Send 
money order or bank draft to the author. 


““GRACE E: KING” 


4006 Denker Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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You Can Now Project Pictures in Broad Daylight 
with a BAUSCH & LOMB 


MODEL “‘B” BALOPTICON 


1% DAYLIGHT as well as in the dark, stereop- 
ticon pictures can now be used to illustrate 
and explain lessons without the need. of ‘darken- 
ing the room. This is possible if a short focus 
lens and a Trans-Lux screen are used with / 
any slide projecting Balopticon. Because / Hioad 
of the concentrated illumination needed = =—§/ 7 eeai 
: to overcome the effect of the day- / 
on a Tripod ; : ; Pes Ss need 
light, the size of the picture is “ BAWSUM die i 
necessarily reduced. No. 3 / OPTICAL CO. they 
Trans-Lux screen, measur- / of California “ s 
ing 3x3% feet, is recom- x eee ee 


‘ i San Francisco, Calif. may 
mended for use in class Zs pa 


er 
——_ ag Please send me infor- reac] 
mation about the Bausch 


4 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. (~ siides‘in’bread'dayiigne 
Rochester, New York 
New York Chicago Boston London 


San Francisco Frankfurt Washington 
f 


Model B Balopticon 


SCHOOL 
DESKS 


Illustrating the Berkeley Combination 
Desk. This is a masterpiece. It has 
noiseless, close folding seat hinges, 
with open front book box and black 
enamel cast metal standards, and is 
made from hard Michigan maple with 
a hand rubbed walnut finish. 





Ask us for prices 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR LIBRARY BUREAU SCHOOL, LIBRARY, BANK & OFFICE FURNITURE 


39 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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P.-T. A. MESSAGE 

(Continued from Page 110) 
with adults. Many school people, as well as 
others, have conceived the idea that P. T. A.’s 
are “money getters” and have no other func: 
tion. That is as false an idea as to think that 
schools are only to help us earn our daily bread. 
The P. T. A. program should give instruction 
as well as pleasure; not merely an entertain- 
ment nor a tea. 


The Right People 


Not reaching the “right people,’ because 
those who come are already interested, and 
those who are not interested are the ones we 
need to reach! Partly true! Those attending 
are thereby expressing interest, but generally 
they are anxious to learn more, to improve and 
to raise the standard of parenthood. These 
may help to offset the indifference of the others. 
As our membership increases we are gradually 
reaching out further and further, we hopefully 
anticipate that we shall have 100 per cent 
membership of parents and teachers. 

Superintendents need more supervising 
teachers to aid them in rural sections. Are the 
parents informed why they are needed? Do 
they merely read from an outside source that 
taxpayers are going to be further burdened by 
these requests for more help? More help on the 
non-essentials? Superintendents need not only 
supervising teachers—they need parents to 
ask for these teachers. 


Coffee, how it is grown and how to make it, 
is the title of an attractive illustrated booklet 
issued by Hill Brothers, San Francisco. A full 
page map shows the coffee regions of the 
world. Teachers will find useful the text and 
pictures dealing with the raising of coffee. 
Housewives will enjoy the section on recipes, 
which cover ‘everything from plain coffee to 
marshmallow sauce. The moderate use of coffee 
by adults is» both harmless and)-stimulating, 
but of course it is true that too-many American 
children of tender years, are confirmed coffee 
drinkers. to their physical detriment. 


Five Great Educational Axioms—(1i) All edu- 
cation is self-education. (2) Capacity for self- 
directed inquiry is imperative. (3) Capacity 
for sustained attention is imperative. (4) There 
is no such thing as a completed course of study. 
(5) The object of education is not efficiency but 
character.—By ‘Dr. ‘Wallace -Buttrick;. ‘Chairman 
General Education Board, New York City. 


Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Company of San 
Francisco have moved and opened a new main 
store at 755 Market Street, opposite Grant 
Avenue. They have also acquired the business 
of Sanborn, Vail and Company, which will be 
continued with enlarged facilities at 557 Mar- 
ket Street, opposite Sansome. 


924% report: 


‘‘Ground Gripper Shoes 
cured or relieved my 
foot troubles!’’ 


School teachers, nurses — men and 
women in every walk of life — were 
interviewed during a recent investi- 
gation among wearers of Ground 
Gripper Health Shoes. 

In practically every 
case it,was found that 
the wearers had. been 
benefited by the shoes. 
Many remarkable * _— 


cures were told. The Stratehs Line 
naer Edge 

Your feet hurt! They can’t help but 
hurt, when you wear ill-fitting, improperly 
shaped shoes. Sooner or later the pain 

will bring you to the 
Ground Gripper Shoe 
Store or some orthope- 
dic specialist for relief. 
Why not come now—and 
prevent this needless 
pain? At any Ground 

The Rotor Heel Gripper Shoe Store you 
can get a free foot examination which 
will warn you of impending trouble and 
show you how to relieve any pains that 
now annoy you. You will be told frankly 
whether or not Ground Gripper Shoes 
will help you. 

These remarkable 
shoes have helped thou- 
sands. They prevent 
corns, bunions, enlarged aly 
joints, etc. They pre- 
vent falling arches and 4¢ Flesible Arch 
flabby muscles. They keep you from “toe- 
ing-out.” They make your feet wonder- 
fully comfortable—yet they cost no more 
than ordinary shoes. See them! Get your 
free foot examination today. 

GROUND GRIPPER SHOE STORES 

IN CALIFORNIA: 
San Francisco - - - 160 Powell St. 
Oakland - - - - 520 Sixteenth St. 
Stockton - - - - =- 21 Sutter St. 
Long Beach - - - - 407 Pine Ave. 
Los Angeles - On the Mezzanine 

of the Spreckels Bidg. (Formerly 

7th and Hill Bidg.), 714 So. Hill St. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


Walking Shoes 


N 
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The Acme S. V. E. Projector 





A Fireproof Projector 


The use of motion pictures in the school 
curriculum is a fact substantiated by up- 
to-date educators, 


The following is a partial list of pro- 
gressive educational institutions using 
ACME PROJECTORS to assist them in 
promoting the enlightenment of the 
masses: 


Girls’ High School, San Francisco. 

Hearst Grammar School, San Francisco. 
Glen Park School, San Francisco. 

College of Notre Dame, San Francisco. 
Sacred Heart College, San Francisco. 

Los Molinos High School, Los Molinos, Cal. 
Pleasanton Grammar School, Pleasanton, 


Cal. 
ee Engineering School, Oakland, 


al. 

Corning Union High School, Corning, Cal. 

Santa Clara College, Santa Clara, Cal. 

Santa Clara High School, Santa Clara, Cal. 

Santa Clara Intermediate School, Santa 

Clara, Cal. 

Jackson Grammar School, Stockton, Cal. 

Richmond High School, Richmond, Cal. 

Vallejo High School, Vallejo, Cal. 

“eae Grammar School, San Jose, 
al. 

Evergreen Grammar School, San Jose, Cal. 

And numerous others. 


Distributed by Western Theatre Supply Company, Inc. 


121 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco. Phone Market 36 
Interesting literature and prices furnished upon request 


Kentucky was once regarded as the moon- 
shiners paradise. Now the Masonic Grand Lodge 
of Kentucky has declared that any patron of 
a bootlegger is ineligible to membership in 
that jurisdiction. Any man who obtains by pur- 
chase or otherwise, intoxicating liquors or nar- 
cotic drugs from an illegal vendor of the same, 
is barred from membership in Masonry. This 
significant act reveals the tremendous public 
opinion that is crystallizing in the world war 
against alcohol and narcotics. 


The Brooklyn Teachers Association offers the 
services of a legal advisory committee to its 
members. The association has 7,000 members. 


Dull normal pupils in great numbers in the 
schools make it necessary that the course of 
study be modified to suit their limited abilities, 
states Superintendent William O’Flaherty, of 
New York City. Smaller classes, more teachers, 
more intensive study of pupils individualities, 
and less of the dreary lock-step, are urged by 
his Committee. 


Earl Barnes, of Philadelphia, distinguished 
lecturer on educational themes, has announced 
an extended lecture tour for 1925, covering 
southern, eastern and middle western states. 
Some of his themes are, the future of interna- 
tionalism, the new states of Europe, impending 
changes in government, and the new socialized 
church. ; 


The marriage of Miss Cecil M. Davis, County 
Superintendent of Santa Cruz County, to Mr. 
Hollis Briggs Peck was solemnized on Christ- 
mas Day, 1924, at Del Monte. Miss Davis has 
made a first-class record as a school adminis- 
trator, and is a member of the California Coun- 
cil of Education. Her many friends throughout 
the state congratulate her upon her new felicity. 


Pete W. Ross of San Diego is an institution. 
There is no educator in the same class between 
the seas. He has been at the head of the great 
elementary schools of San Diego for twenty 
years. Now he becomes the head of the. new 
Point Loma High School upon. recommendation 
of Superintendent H. C. Johnson and the unani- 
mous election by the Board of Education. We 
have known Pete W. Ross for a third of a cen- 
tury, since he was a student at Lebanon, Ohio, 
under the Holbrooks before he went to the 
State University of Michigan, where he gradu- 
ated in 1892. In all the years that we have 
enjoyed his friendship he has been a master 
schoolmaster, a civic leader, a brilliant cham- 
pion of the best things for boys and men. He 
has been an inspiration from the ranks.—A. E. 
Winship in Journal of Education. 


The National Park Association has as its ob- 
jective, the mobilization of America’s federal 
lands for recreation and nature conservation. 
The offices are in Washington, D. C. Robert 
Sterling Yard is executive secretary. Write 
him for the National Parks bulletin. 
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COUNCIL MEETING 


(Continued from Page 116) 


Reports of standing committees were then 
received. The report of Committee on Results 
of Amendment Sixteen, Mr. Colton, Chairman, is 
published in full in reprint. In adopting the 
report the Council gave Mr. Colton a vote of 
appreciation on the high merit of the work. The 
report was ordered reprinted and circulated to 
members of the Legislature. 


Mr. Wilson, Chairman of the Committee on 
Improvement of Teachers in the Profession, 
made a report, which is published in reprint. 
Report was adopted. 

The report on Junior Colleges, presented by 
Mr. Hill, and as published, was adopted. 


The report was discussed by President Clarke 
of the. State Board of Education, Messrs. Bach- 
rodt, Paul Stewart, Wilson, Lillard, Ferguson 
and others. 

Visitors 


At this point the President presented to the 
Council Mrs. Carrie Parsons Bryant of the State 
Board; Mr. Stanley B. Wilson, former Board 
member; A. C. Olney, Commissioner of Second- 
ary Schools; Superintendent Will C. Wood and 
President E. P. Clarke. 


The Committee on Measuring Abilities and 
Capacities of Teachers reported through Chair- 


man Bush. Report adopted and published in 
reprint. 


Mr. Painter, Chairman of the Committee on 


«tes. STATE ACCREDITED 
2119 Allston Way, Berkeley, Calif., or 


Methods of Co-operation with Laymen’s Organ- 
izations, recommended that the committee be 
discharged and a new committee named, to be 
known as the Committee on Publicity. Mem- 
bership in the committee would be composed of 
one member appointed from each Section of the 
Cc. T. A. On motion, the same was ordered. 


Mr. A. R. Clifton reported as Chairman of 
the Committee on Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion. Report adopted and published herewith. 
Discussion indulged in by President Clarke, 
Chairman Clifton and others. 


Following luncheon, the President addressed 
the Council on California’s educational struggle 
and on matters pertaining to the welfare of the 
organization. He spoke particularly of the 
coming legislative session and of the advisabil- 
ity of all elements in the profession working 
together on important issues. He brought out 
the fact that the best results could be had at 
Sacramento through a small legislative commit- 
tee appearing at the sessions or committee hear- 
ings from time to time, and when occasion de- 
manded. 


Superintendent Will C. Wood 


The Chair called upon State Superintendent 
Will C. Wood to address the Council. The Super- 
intendent spoke of the coming Legislature and 
the proposed introduction of an Enabling Act, 
providing for a poll tax. He also spoke of the 
many important problems confronting the pro- 
fession at this time and of the investigation 
now in progress looking toward simplification 


INCORPORATED 
5212 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 


Now In Its 18th Year 


A definite college training given students for the 
ART and CRAFT PROFESSIONS: 


Designing 
Craft Work 


Illustration Teaching 
Interior Decoration 


Poster and Commercial Art 
Portrait, Landscape and Mural Painting 


Students from other art schools, or from Junior Colleges, State 
Teachers’ Colleges, Universities and other institutions are given 
full credit for work satisfactorily completed. A special folder on 
“How to Secure Advanced Standing” will be sent on request. 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
SPRING TERM NOW OPEN 


Write for 52-page Illustrated Catalog 


F..H. MEYER, Director 
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TWO WILEY BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


“Architectural Details,” by Louis Rouil- 
lion and Charles George Ramsey, meets 
the long-felt need for a textbook for stu- 
dents of architectural drafting. Its pur- 
pose is to acquaint the student with the 
best prevalent practice in the technique of 
the subject. Cloth bound, $3.00. 


“Elementary Electrical Practice,” by 
Walter B. Weber, is a text, composed of 
job instruction sheets on practical elec- 
tricity, for Continuation and Junior High 
Schools. Through its use, the student will 
acquire familiarity with the tools, vocabu- 
lary, laws, responsibility, problems, etc., 


of the trade. Cloth bound, $1.00. 
Send for Further Particulars 


JOHN WILEY @ SONS, INC., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 


812-14-16 Maple Avenue 


Consolidated With 
The T. V. Allen Company 


Los Angeles, California 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Serves all Educational Institutions, Public and Private—Elementary, Secondary, Normal Schools, Colleges, 


and Universities, 
Rooms 35-38 


Territory—Westernmost: Twelve-States, Alaska, the Orient and Spanish America. 
J. M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Mgrs. 


2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


For any book published by publishers advertising on pages 717, 721, 722 and 730 
of this issue write to 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


149 New Montgomery Street 


of the elementary course 2f study. He touched 
upon problems of tenure and retirement, and 
emphasized the need for unity on the part of 
the teaching forces. On motion of Mr. Helms, 
the Chair was authorized to appoint a special 
committee to investigate the question of Tenure. 


Mr. Hill, acting for Mrs. Stanley, who was 
absent, made a brief report on Rural Supervi- 
sion. Report adopted. 


On behalf of the Committee on Teacher Train- 
ing, Chairman Cloud presented a further report, 
which was adopted. 


Mr. Hunter brought up the question of recom- 
mendation of high school subjects for recogni- 
tion at the University. This opened up discus- 
sion as to the work of the Affiliation Committee. 
Discussion participated in by Mrs. Dorsey, Mr. 
Sandifur, President Clarke, Mr. Painter, Mrs. 
Hughes and others. 


The Affiliation Committee desired that high 
school - principals base the recommendation of 
their graduates to the University upon the fol- 
lowing: -English, three years; U.S. history, one 
year; physics or chemistry, one year; mathemat- 
ics, two years; foreign languages, two years: 
additional mathematics and foreign language, 
one year, and two additional years’ work chosen 
from the following list: English, mathematics, 


foreign language, history, natural _ science, 
drawing. j 


High School Strangulation 


The feeling was general that such conditions 
would bring the high schools to the point of 


San Francisco, California 


curtailing the benefits of secondary education 
to a falsely selected few. Motion was made and 
carried unanimously that endorsement be given 
the action of the Superintendents’ Committee. 
who unanimously opposed the proposal of the 
Academic Senate of the University. Discussion 
brought out the suggestion from Mrs. Hughes. 
concurred in by the Council, that situations such 
as the one under consideration could not arise 
if the State University were in fact a part of 
the state school system. It was moved and car- 
ried that the Council endorsed the work of 
the Superintendents’ Committee and that the 
Council will support the Committee in its en- 
deavors to prevent the curtailment of educa- 
tional opportunity. 


Chairman Keppel of the Committee on Legis- 
lation reported in substance the program that 
had been approved by the City and County 
Superintendents. Report adopted and printed 
in bulletin. 


On final consideration, discussion was partici- 
pated in by Messrs. Roy Cloud, Hancock, Fer- 
guson and others, who judged that the proposal 
regarding the enactment of a law regarding 
recall of School Boards was unwise. It was 
determined to modify this proposal. On mo- 
tion of Mr. A. J. Cloud the report of the com- 
mittee was amended to include the ratification 
of the Child Labor Amendment. 


On motion the Council adjourned. 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary. 
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Meetings of the Board of Directors 


December 12, 1924 


HE Board of Directors of the California 

Council of Education met according to call, 
at 6:30 p. m. at the Alexandria Hotel, Los 
Angeles, California. The Board was called to 
order by President Mark Keppel. Roll call by 
Secretary Chamberlain disclosed the presence 
of the following members: A. J. Cloud, Wm. John 
Cooper, Cecil M. Davis, Charles C. Hughes, Roy 
Good, Walter Crane, Ida C. Iversen, Mark 
Keppel. 

Illness prevented the attendance of E. Morris 
Cox. 

The Secretary reported that the bond issued 
in the interest of former Secretary F. L. Thur- 
ston of the Southern Section, C. T. A., should 
now be transferred to his successor, Mr. J. A. 
Woodruff. Transfer could not be made until the 
audit covering the accounts of the Southern 
Section had been accepted. While there were 
still some points in the audit not quite clear or 
inclusive, the auditor of the State Association, 
c. C. Staehling, advised that the audit of the 
Southern Section be accepted. On motion of 
Mr. Cloud, seconded by Miss Davis, the audit 
was accepted and Mr. Thurston released and 
bond transferred to Mr. Woodruff. 

The Secretary brought up for consideration 
the proposal and resolution of the Council of 
the Southern Section to the effect that the place- 
ment work being conducted by the State Asso- 
ciation in Los Angeles should be transferred 
to the direction of the Southern Section. After 
full discussion of this proposal, participated in 
by all present, it was determined to await a 
further report from the Committee on Teacher 
Placement. After transacting minor items of 
business, the Board adjourned. 

(Signed): ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Secretary. 


December 13, 1924 


MEETING of the Board of Directors of the 

Council was called immediately at the close 
of the Council meeting, at the Alexandria Hotel, 
Los Angeles, at 4:30 o’clock on the afternoor 
of December 13, 1924. 


The meeting was called to order by Presiden 
Keppel. Roll call by Secretary Chamberlain 
disclosed the presence of: A. J. Cloud, Wm. John 
Cooper, Cecil M. Davis, Charles C. Hughes, Roy 
Good, Walter Crane, Ida C. Iversen, Mark 
Keppel. 


Mr. E. Morris Cox, through illness, was pre- 
vented from being present. 


Attention was given to the case at law in 
which Superintendent Paul Stewart of Santa 
Barbara is involved. It was reported that Mr. 
Stewart had financed the case through all the 
lower courts; now that the case has been re- 
manded by the Supreme Court to the Court of 
Appeals it becomes in fact of interest to the 
State at large. Following explanatory state- 
ment by resident Keppel, and on motion of Mr. 
Cloud, it was decided to help defray the cost of 


Real Opaque 


Projection 


This remarkable equipment has been 
pronounced “THE MOST IMPOR- 
TANT CONTRIBUTION TO VIS- 
UAL EDUCATION.” 


The illustration (from photograph) shows 
the new Trans-Lux OPAQUE Projector in 
actual use. The picture (map) shown 
upon the Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen No. 2 size (30x36 inches) is the 
projected image of a PRINTED PAGE. 
Any OPAQUE material, a photograph, 
diagram, handwriting, postcard, etc., 
either in black and white or in COLOR 
may be shown in artificial light or in 
DAYLIGHT. 
Cut and Mail Today 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 
36 West 44th St., New York 


Send me complete illustrated folder: 
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The Great Masters in Color 


Picture-Study Course in Art Appreciation 
—a practical and thorough method of in- 
struction for use in public school or*the 
home. f 
These accurate, inexpensive color repro- 
ductions of the world’s great master- 
pieces of painting are a constant sourcé of 
delight to the children—they make study 
seem like play. 
Comprising: 
100 Color Miniatures (Complete Set)..$2.00 
1 Museum Color Print (Specimen 
Copy) > 
1 Teachers’ Manual (Collins) 
1 Picture Talks for Children 
(Oliver) 


Actual value 
Introductory Offer Sent Prepaid 
for $2.00 
Bring the Art Museum to the Class Room 
BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 
415 Madison Ave., Dept. A, New York City. 


Planning 


In outlining a personal program, one of 
the most important features is a definite 
plan for financial independence. 


More than half a million people in 
California find that the Bank of Italy 
provides them with a convenient service 
for doing this very thing. 


Bank of Italy 


Women’s Banking Department 


San Francisco 


i 








76 DAY TRIP 


From New York to Europe 


$540 Up 


Passports and Visas $55 Extra 
Single Cabin Boat 


Advisory Board will help all travelers to 
get the most out of trip. 


Countries visited, England, France, Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 


Send no money. We want to know if we 
can secure large enough party in order 
to make rates above. 


Colonial Transportation Co. 
36 Auzerais Bidg., San Jose, Calif. 


this case, and the Secretary was authorized to 
draw a check in the sum of Seven Hundred and 
Fifty Dollars in favor of Mr. Stewart. 

The case at law involving Superintendent 
Nielsen of Butte County having reference spe- 
cifically to rural school supervision, was 
brought before the Board. On motion of Mr. 
Cooper, the Secretary was authorized to draw 
a check for One Hundred Dollars in favor of 
Mr. Nielsen as financial assistance in this matter. 

The Board adjourned. 

(Signed): ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Secretary. 


" Note:—A resolution adopted by the Council 
and proposing to lease for a term of one year, 
to the Southern Section, the placement work 
being conducted in the south by the State Asso- 
ciation, was overlooked. In order that the 
matter be properly legalized, -the Secretary 
submitted the resolution, by mail vote, to the 
Directors. The vote ratified the resolution and 
the lease. 


February 23-24, at Cincinnati, Ohio, the Na- 
tional Academy of Visual Instruction will hold 
its annual meeting. J. W. Ankeney, secretary, 
lives in Ithaca, New York. 


Mental Health is published monthly by the 
Mental Hygiene Society of Maryland. Dr. 
Charles B. Thompson is editor. It is a modest 
little four-page leaflet, but tastefully printed 
and full of sparkling material and meaty mate- 
rial. It rings. true. 
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FROM THE FIELD 


(Continuedfrom Page 113) 
Abbreviation for company. 
A personal pronoun. 
An exclamation. 
Boy’s name, graduate, 1923. 
A numeral. 
A river in France. 
Two words meaning advertisements in the 
newspapers. 

One of an order of fighting monks. 
A river in Poland. 
Roman road (in Latin). 
A man’s name. 
The name of an ancient empire. 
A famous Mohammedan sanctuary. 
French meaning “to see.” 

and span. 
Spanish meaning “gold.” 
An exclamation. 

32. A verb meaning “exist.” 


An Appreciation of Institute 
(Editor’s Note.—The following was written to 
the County Superintendent by a Ventura County 
teacher): Camarillo, Cal. 


LB scue Mrs Reynolds: 


It isn’t out of place at this time, I’m sure, to 
say that the Institute this year was a real 
pleasure. Not only that, it was an inspiration. 
Im sure I am a better teacher for having heard 
the splendid talks given every day. 

Mrs. Jane McKee is wonderful; with one of 
such personality before us, we can’t help but be 
inspired. I wish we could have her two or three 
times a year with her splendid advice. Just to 
see her would be a help to me, 

Sincerely, 
BERTHA V. DeSERPA 


Beau Brummel 


Te Sir: 


Replying to your inquiry, the Orange Faculty 
Club is planning to put on the play “Beau 
Brummel” about the middle of February. The 
proceeds will go to the scholarship fund which 
has been made possible by previous plays given 
by our organization. 

GENEVIEVE CONGER, 
Secretary Orange Faculty Club. 


P. T. A. and Sierra 
R. F. D. 1, Box 88, Palms, Cal. 
Gat 


I think the subscription of Betsy Ross Parent- 
Teacher Association for your publication ex- 
pires with either the January or February edi- 
tion and we do not want to miss any numbers. 
I am therefore enclosing check of our treasurer 
to your order in the sum of $1.50 to pay another 
year’s subscription. 

Most of our members have taken great pleas- 
ure in reading this magazine. From a casual 
reading of items to be published this year, it 
should prove very profitable to many more.of us. 
Wishing you wonderful success this New Year, 
Iam Very truly yours, 

LILY STEPHENSON, 
President Betsy Ross P. T. A. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 


Smith Booth Usher Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped Parcel 
Post. A wide assortment of highly con- 
centrated colors covering every require- 
ment. Used generally by artists and com- 
mercial houses. Write for list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Inc. 


452 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Department 10 


YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 


Should be selected from our free 96-page 
Catalog of Plays, Pageants, Songs, Operet- 
tas, Minstrel Material, Monologs and Com- 
mencement Entertainments. 

‘The House That Helps” 

THE ELDRIDGE 
ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Denver, Cole., 922 So. oie St., Dept. P 
Also, Franklin, Ohio 


MyBC@OKHOUSE 


Oxiver Beaupre Mirier, Editor 


“The only one of its kind on the market 
today—profusely illustrated in colors.”— 
Quoted from Sierra Educational News, 
November, 1924; page 647. 


FREE BEAUTIFULLY ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET 
NEVILLE BOOK 
COMPANY 
525 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 


WANTED - Teachers and 
mothers to represent us. 


Si hd While Teaching 


become moreefficient eae 


Mover cubject wheter t bein be English 
thema’ History or the 
ics, 


or through profes- 

1 courses in edncations like “Genetic 
Portal .”*StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
School Administration and Super- 
vision,” «Methods of Teaching in Elementar. lementary 

Schools,” “The unior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 

Begin any time. 


The Aniversity of ot Chicago 


97 Ellis Hall 
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Unusual Banking Serviee 
by Mail 


Write to our Bank by Mail De- 
partment for information about 
the services of this---Oakland’s 
oldest, largest bank. 


“WW 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


Oakland’s Oldest and Largest “Home” Bank 
Established in 1867 


COMMERCIAL - 
TRUST - 


SAVINGS 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


Twelfth and Broadway 
536-225 


Oakland, Calif. 





Instruction 
Purposes 


The L. C. Smith typewriter is especially 
adapted for purposes of instruction. be- 
cause of its sturdiness and because of the 
mechanical construction which enables 
the operator to use the same machine for 
so many purposes. 

The fact that a decimal tabulator is 
built into every machine gives the oppor- 
tunity to instruct in billing and tabulating 
at no extra expense. 

We have a special service for schools 
where typewriting is taught. For infor- 
mation address 


-L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
Factory and Executive Offices, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
432 Market St. San Francisco 


217 Citizens Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles 


The Seattle Sehool Survey is making excel- 
lent progress under the direction of Dr. Fred 
C. Ayer of the University of Washington. The 
Board of Education is publishing the findings 
in bulletin form, at a nominal charge to cover 
the cost of printing. 


THE LITTLE TEACHER GAMES 
Used in Schools Everywhere 


cs 
oe soe Soe eo ee oe 
Se Be ee Se eee 


> ee oie Ese BS oe) | 


a SC See 


~~ oe. 
A’s Winning Cards. B’s Winning Cards. 
Send for— 
The Best Times Table Game 
Third or Fourth Grades 
The Guess My Name Game 
For Beginners 
Picture-Pocket Animals 
The Turn-over Combination Game 15c ea. 
Second or Third Grades 1 doz. for $1.00 
Teachers everywhere testify to the inter- 
est manifested, and _ results’ obtained, 
through use of Little Teacher Games. 
Write for these games to 
THE LITTLE TEACHER GAMES CO. 
San Francisco, California 
109 Lyon St. Phone Mkt. 6414 





Peoples of the semi-arid states of the west- 
ern highland are generous in their provision 
for public schools, many districts employing 
teachers for children of a single family, ac- 
cording to James F. Abel, writing for School 
Life. 

Nevada allows a school to be established 
where there are five census children and main- 
tained if there are three in attendance. New 
districts may be formed in Arizona for ten 
children. Schools for eight pupils or fewer 
may be held in Wyoming. In Utah, where com- 
munity life is developed more highly than in 
any other part of the United States and the 
schools are centralized to an unusual degree, 
there are 125 one-teacher schools for about 
2,500 children, an average of 20 pupils for 
each school. New Mexico supports nearly 700 
small isolated schools, Wyoming about 1,200, 
and Arizona has 270 for 4,000 pupils. 


The expenses for education in 1922, states the 
National Industrial Conference Board, totaled 
1,580 millions for carrying on the public schools, 
in addition to the use of school property valued 
at 2,409 millions. Education is steadily increas- 
ing in cost. It doubled between 1918 and 1923.. 
Today more children are taught for more years 
by better trained teachers in better buildings 
than they ever were before. Moreover, they 
are better cared for physically: school doctors, 
nurses and dentists see that they are cured of 
physical defects of the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, 
etc., defects which are usually easily cured 
when the patient is young, but which, if not 
attended to in time, are likely to ruin their 


health and sharply curtail their future earning 
powers. 


San Francisco’s alien population is accurately 
analyzed and depicted by Walter G. Beach in 
a recent igsue of the Journal of Social Forces. 
He shows that groups which show a low per 
cent of application for citizenship show a high 
per cent of illiteracy; there is a definite cor- 


relation between illiteracy and failure to apply 
for citizenship. 
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A $1,000 prize is offered by the Dean of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, for the best 
essay or treatise upon the topic “The Promotion 
of Scholarship in the Teachers of the Secondary 
Schools of the United States.” It is expected 
that the essay or treatise will contain practical 
suggestions as to the method of stimulating 
scholarly efficiency and making it serviceable in 
the advance of secondary education. Persons 
interested in the details should write directly 
to the dean, 


Miss Emeline Whitcomb, food expert of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was the guest of honor at a dinner 
party given by the Northern California Home 
Economics Association at the Hotel Senator in 
Sacramento. Miss Saidee Stark, President of 
the State Association presided, and the address 
of welcome was given by Rabbi Rheinhardt. 
Other speakers of the evening were Mr. Edward 
Krehbiel, manager of the firm of Weinstock 
Lubin Company, and Mrs. Hugh Bradford, state 
president of the Parent-Teachers’ Association. 
Miss Dorothy Morriil entertained with several 
vocal selections. Miss Whitcomb spoke on the 
Relation of Home Economics to other subjects 
in the curriculum, and emphasized the great 
breadth of the subject with its many possible 
correlations. Her address was of great interest 
to those engaged in Home Economics work, and 
the members are highly appreciative cf the 
opportunity afforded them by her visit. About 
forty members and their guests were present, 


San Bernardino County Institute had a splen- 
did two-day session, December 11th and 12th, at 


Barstow. School children gave some choice 
musical selections; a noteworthy display of art 
work was gathered from the various desert 
schools. Mr. L. E. Chenoweth, Kern County 
superintendent of schools; Mrs. E. L. White, 
Miss Anne Pratt, Mr. Carl E, Reiterman, Miss 
Genevieve Sullivan, and Miss Julia E. Donnelly, 
were among the speakers. The exhibit com- 
mittee, which did excellent work, comprised 
Misses Clooney, Boley, Smitheram, Milnor. A 
health play was given, under direction of Miss 
Ruth Crilly. School radios were discussed by 
Miss Myrtle Hoskins. The Horn-Shield plan for 
teaching reading was effectively demonstrated. 
Delightful weather and a record attendance 
made the San Bernardino County Institute a 
complete success. 


The high school teachers of Newark, New 
Jersey, are said to receive the highest salaries 
in the United States paid for regular school in- 
struction, beginning at $2,000 and reaching 
$4,400 by regular increase. 


The Legislative Committee of the Convention 
of City and County Superintendents held an im- 
portant meeting in Sacramento, January 20th 
and 2ist. The committee comprises Will C. 
Wood, Mark Keppel, A. H. Chamberlain, Charles 
Cc. Hughes, F. F. Martin, A. G. Elmore, 8S. M. 
Chaney, George C. Bush, Ansel Williams. At 
the same time a meeting was held of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the California Council Asso- 
ciation, comprising Mark Keppel, George C. 
Bush, A. J. Cloud, A. H. Chamberlain and E. 
Morris Cox. 


OPTOMETRY 


is fast developing into “a severe scientific 
ursuit,” vide, Columbia University Bul- 
etin. It is, therefore, of interest to stu- 
dents and teachers of science. Bulletin of 
Optometry on request. 


eles School of Optometry 


1101 Wright & Callender Bldg. 
Los Angeles California 


ROLLER NUT {étine VISES 


are giving satisfaction in school shops 
everywhere. 
Simple, strong 
and refined in 
construction. 
ABERNATHY 
Vise & Tool Co. 
2842 West 26th 
Chicago, Ill. 


RIVERDALE SEMINARY 
Boarding and Country 
Day School 
Riverdale - on - Hudson 
New York 
Riverdale Seminary: A boarding and 
country day school for girls 5 to 16 years 
of age, is located in the best residential 
part of Riverdale-on-Hudson, in the open 
country but accessible to the advan- 
tages of New York Cijty. Kindergarten 
through college preparatory, Music, 
French and Dancing. Special attention is 
given to home life and the personal de- 
velopment of each girl. 
Address Principal 
Riverdale Seminary. 


A graduate school of physical education was 
held last summer by the University of Southern 
California, at the request of the Interscholastic 
Physical Education Association. Special grad- 
uate courses were featured in remedial gym- 
nastics, chemistry of fatigue, physiology of 
exercise, interpretive dancing. The graduate 
courses will be offered also during the summer 
term of 1925. The university is securing leading 
specialists. Physical education teachers will be 
delighted to know that the following instructors 
have been announced for next summer: Dr. 
Chas. E. Lowman, Mr. Henry S. Curtis, Mr. 
Martin Trieb. For information see bulletins 
issued by the University of Southern California. 

The Interscholastic Physical Education Asso- 
ciation of Southern California will be host to 
the Annual Meeting of the American Physical 
Education. Dr. Herbert Stolz, state supervisor 
of physical education, is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 

CLAIRE COLESTOCK, 
Secretary, Interscholastic Physical 
Education Association of Southern 
California. 


Kansas teachers’ salaries in rural high schools 
are treated in leaflet number 3 of a series 
issued by the State Teachers’ Association, of 
which Mr. F. L. Pinet is secretary. 


The Journal of Social Forces, a medium of 
social study and interpretation, published by 
the University of North Carolina, is a massive 
and comprehensive bi-monthly, that will in- 
terest students of the social backgrounds of 
education. It is now in its third volume. 
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“Milpitas, a rural school project in teacher- 
training,” is the title of a really thrilling story 
by Clara H. Smith and LaRae Olvey, rural-school 
supervisors, San Jose State Teachers’ College. 
(U. S. Bureau Education rural school leaflet 
No. 27). 

It came about originally, through Miss Smith’s 
desire to make the graduates of the teachers‘ 
eollege 100 per cent efficient. In visiting rural 
schools throughout the country to see at first 
hand just how the training of the college fitted 
its graduates for meeting the problems peculiar 
to rural districts, Miss Smith found that their 
academic training did not give them the needed 
foundation for rural school teaching. 

She therefore suggested that the student 
teachers, after a period in the normal training 
schools, be given practical teaching in rural 
schools, Milpitas school was chosen for the ex- 
periment, and, with the consent of the school 
trustees, the Teachers’ College assumed super- 
vision, provided extra teachers, and the experi- 
ment was begun. 

Success came at once; apathy among the 
pupils became enthusiasm and the indifferent 
attendance jumped to a daily average of nearly 
94 per cent. Better than this, even, it developed 
a community spirit that infected the parents 
and townspeople themselves—and the pupils 
themselves were the proudest youngsters in the 
State! Centerville, Alameda County, saw and 
was impressed—so much so that the school 
trustees applied to the Teachers’ College to take 
over the supervision of the Centerville school. 

Prominent educators in the state, watch- 
ing the experiment with keen interest, have 
expressed great enthusiasm with the results. Dr. 
John C. Almack of Stanford, professor in the 
College of Education, writes after a visit to 
Milpitas and Centerville: “Existing conditions 
appeared to me to be very satisfactory. 

“One could not fail to be struck by the fine 
spirit which prevails among the pupils and the 
teachers. This spirit of mutual fellowship is 
what we need in all the schools. Certainly 
student teachers trained in such an atmosphere 
must be able to take many of the ideals and 
practices into their own work. 

“Such studies as I have examined point out 
the fact that practice teaching makes a greater 
contribution to the latter teaching efficiency of 
the cadet than any course or training experi- 
ence offered. The work at Milpitas and Cen- 
terville is undoubtedly the most promising in 
this respect that we have in the West, if not in 
the entire country. 

“One important feature of both schools, is the 
evident emphasis which is put into the training 
for citizenship. I know of no school that is or- 
ganized and directed so effectively for this pur- 
pose. It is a sign of what we may expect more 
and more in the future, when citizenship 
schools’ in the sense of schools which utilize 
every opportunity for direct civic training will 
be the rule.” 


The International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, for church school workers, is published 
at Mount Morris, Illinois. It is the official organ 
of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, and contains much material of general 
interest to teachers. This is its initial year. 
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AMERICAN CRAYON 
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It is no longer necessary to study the works 
of the great masters from black and white 
because schools now 
have at their disposal a very complete and 
adaptable picture-study course reproduced in 
the colors of the original paintings. The 
Brown-Robertson Company of New York City, 
publishers of this course, are rapidly introduc- 
ing it in all public school systems throughout 
the United States. The State of Alabama has 
adopted this course for its public school system, 
and it is also used in the schools of New York 
City. 


The teachers of New Jersey are undertaking, 
through the State Teachers’ Association, a 
comprehensive survey of the public school sys- 
tem of the state. The report that high school 
graduates are failing to pass normal schoo! 
tests has been one of the incentives to the 
survey. 


On October 1, 1924, two of the oldest estab- 
lished manufacturing stationery houses in Los 
Angeles—the T. V. Allen Company and the 
Pacific Engraving Company — consolidated to 
continue business as the T. V. Allen Company 
at 812 Maple Avenue. Inasmuch as both of the 
companies specialized in the manufacture of 
graduation announcements and diplomas, the 
combining of their organizations should result 
in an increased efficiency in the production of 
this class of merchandise. 


A code of professional ethics for teachers, 
superintendents and boards of education has 
been issued by the Michigan State Teachers 
Association, Lansing. Any group of individuals 
possessing a body of scientific and technicai 
knowledge and the requisite skill to utilize this 
knowledge for the welfare of society constitutes 
a professional body. The members of such a 
group are, by the very nature of their relation- 
ships, under supremely important ethical obliga- 
tions to society and to each other. 








